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JESSE JAMES 

Lonesome day blues atl 
Vocal Blues with unknown Piano 
and Guitar accompaniment 
Southern Casey Jones 

Vocal Blues with 

Piano accompaninent 


Recorded 3rd Fune, 1936. V 1037 


KANSAS CITY STOMPERS 
Good Feelin’ blues; Shanghai Honeymoon 


Recorded 2nd fuly, 1929 V 1039 


GEORGIA WHITE 

Was I drunk? Recorded 4th September, 1936 
Moonshine blues Recorded 19th May, 1937 
Both Vocal with unknown Piano, 


Guitar and Bass accompaniment V 1038 


_ 78 R.P.M. RECORDS. 


release of 


VOICES OF VICTORY 
(Negro Choir) 

I’m so glad Jesus lifted me; 
I’m trusting in Jesus 


Recorded 25th September, 1953 V 1040 


SIX JOLLY JESTERS 
Goin’ nuts; Oklahoma stomp 


Recorded 29th October, 1929 V 1041 


The above records are listed in a new 
supplement, to be available in October, which 
gives full details of all long playing and 

78 r.p.m. records issued in June, 

July and September on the Decca, 
Brunswick, Capitol, London 

and London Origins of Jazz, 


as well as Vocalion labels. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 


I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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To each man is given an individual 
vision of the true Garden of Eden and, 
for many, this music must conjure up 
green forests contrasting savagely with 
the scattered paiches of civilisation 
which have encroached on their silence. 
This wizened silence which has produced 
the music of procreation; which has, 
on occasion, broken out into flurries 
of extreme savagery and extreme 
genticness. 

FOLK FEELING 

Over the entiie continent of Africa 
there ave amazing depths of simplicity. 
If you ave forced to live hard and to 
die heed the thoughts and emotions 
which this existence generates are, of 
pure necessity, simple thoughts. An 
entire basis of simplicity produces 
great iovc2 “om which most dare not 
wander too far for fear of losing the 
way back. The driving iastinct of self 
presc. vation iides over a whole conti- 
nent; few are the leaks which would 
permit tae draining of this folk feeling. 
This is a fecling which, though it may 
absorb a certain amount of outside 
influences, will never pervert itself to 
the compleie inclusion of all which it 
may seem forced to accept. The in- 
fluences of both North and South 
American music especially in 
evidence in the guitar playing. So is 
the early European virginal music which 
with its charming gentleness, is so well 
suited to this instrument. This is simpli- 
city which verges on monotony and, 
thereby, produces the wonderful sooth- 
ing of which the guitar is capable. 

The drumming of Central and East 
Africa has, for centuries, remained 
unaltered and has always produced 
the red stillness of true excitement; an 
excitement which mounts with each 
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variation of the bass drum. Here is to 
be found the meticulous order which is 
an inherent factor of relaxation of 
inexplicable knowledge. 

In this “preface I have attempted 
to elucidate some of the mysticism 
which this musice inspires in me and, 
surely, in many other people who may 
read this. Factual! knowledge can not be 
the basis of this writing for, like most 
jazz lovers, | have never experienced 
this music in the fiesh of its creators 
unless it be performed by men tem- 
porarily transplanted to this country. 
Furthermore, what I have heard has 
been largely the music of West Africa 
and the records with which we are to 
concern ourselves were made in East 
and Central Africa by a Field Recor- 
ding Unit under the sponsorship of the 
Decca Record Company. The final 
result of many months’ recording is 
now available on a series of L.P.’s 
which have been compiled, supervised, 
and explained to us by Mr. Hugh Tracey. 
Four of these are given over to various 
forms of East African music—{Decca 
LF1084, 1121, 1120, 1173)—two to 
Congo drumming, singing and dancing 
(LF1169, 1172) one to The Guitars of 
Africa—(LF1170)—and one to a Selec- 
tion of the Best Recordings of 1952— 
(LFII71). If you have read Baby 
Dodds’ autobiography, you may re- 
member a mention of the Talking 
Drums. His father had told him about 
them and explained the principles of 
their language to him. Here, on LF1169, 
is a thorough explanation of the 
Talking Drums of the Congo, intro- 
duced by Hugh Tracey and elucidated 
for us by a missionary, the Rev. W. 
Ford. All this is very clear and extremely 
factual, any romanticism which creeps 
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in is in the Drum language itself, not 
in the explanation. “A white man is 
coming” becomes: ‘The spirit of the 
white man comes out of the forest” 
and each happening has a similar set 
of words to describe it. However, Mr. 
Tracey and the Rev. Ford can explain 
this to you far better than I and so I 
confine myself to a strong recomen- 
dation that you buy this record. The 
backing is equally interesting for the 
Royal Tutsi drummers prove that simple 
rhythms can be posessed of an incred- 
ible power. The stillness between each 
track on this side is fascinating, always 
building the increased tension of expect- 
ancy. 
THE GAYEST 

“Congo Songs and Dances” —(LF 
1172)—is one of the gayest and most 
urgent records that have been issued 
here. The Elephant Song and the Pygmy 
Flute Tunes are very beautiful. The 
hesitancy and healthyness of the Pygmy 
Flute Tunes could make you want to 
laugh or cry, but always with them, 
never at them. If you read the cover 
notes carefully before you play this 
record you will have some basis for 
your later judgement for these notes 
give one some indication of the visual 
aspects of this enormous area which is 
the Congo Basin. 

Volume No. 5—‘The Guitars of 
Africa” is, possibly, the most intriguing 
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of all. The first cut on Side Two is 
quite astonishing. Early virginal and 
spinet music have exerted such an 
enormous influence over Jean Bosco 
that the opening notes of his ““Masanga™ 
no longer sound like guitar music. 
The purity of the melody and the 
mathematical syncopation of this 
completely bewitching song have made 
it one of my favourite records. Here is 
the most obvious European influence 
that I have yet come across in African 
music but, of course, the guitar is not 
an indigenous instrument and external 
influences are bound to be more 
noticeable. The other cuts on this record 
are reminiscent of West African guitar 
music and lead one to wish that an 
extra L.P. had been recorded so that 
we could compare the styles more 
immediately. 


DANCE DRUMMERS 

If, perchance you are under the 
impression that the finest drumming 
comes from the Congo then listen to 
the four East African L.P.’s. 

I will admit here and now that I was 
inclined to an interest in East African 
xylophone, lute and harp music, but, 
for lack of proper material, I had 
always assumed the Talking Drumming 
of this area to be of far better quality 
than the Dancing Drumming. West 
Africa and the Congo produced im- 


measurably finer dance drummers ... or 
so I thought. Then I listened to these 
four records. The rhythmic surge of the 
Enkoito drum rhythms is equal in 
power and complexity to anything that I 
have heard and as each new pattern 
takes shape the compulsion to partici- 
pate becomes greater. This music is for 
everybody and therein lies its strength; 
with it your blood must move faster. 

The lyres, xylophones, horns and 
flutes produce an interest analytical 
rather than participatory. A singer sings 
the notes while he plays them; a teller 
of tales sounds surprisingly like an 
American tobacco auctioneer; the rapid 
rise and fall of the music, played on 
plucked instruments, has its own charm. 
The greatest recordings are, in my opin- 
ion, those of the various drum rhythms 
and hand clapping songs and dances. 
Personal likes and dislikes must form 
so much the basis of criticism that this 
music of Africa will rely for its favours 
upon the individual listener. 

The excellent cover notes will give you 
many of the facts which you may 
require, but listen with care and with 
love to these recordings. 

Then make your decision. 


LIST OF RECORDS IN THIS SERIES 
1 Songs and Instrumental Music of 
Tanganyka. Decca LF1084 


LF1121 


Kenya. 


Drums of East Africa 


3 
4 Congo Drums 

5S The Guitars of Africa. 
6 The African Music Societys Choice 


on 


LF.1120 
LF.1169 
LF.1170 


LF.1171 


Congo Songs and Dances, LF.\172 
Music of the Uganda Protectorate 


LF.1173 
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It is never a wise policy to start 
counting chickens before they are 
hatched, especially when those chickens 
represent gramophone records. Never- 
theless, at the risk of appearing over 
optimistic, | would like to let readers 
into a secret. For the past few months, 
with the co-operation of a certain go- 
ahead record company, | have been 
trying to arrange the release in this 
country of the records made by Estelle 
“Mama” Yancey. What these will 
be and when they will be issued depends 
on many factors, but if all goes well, 
we may see in the shops a number of 
superlative sides featuring Mama. One 
thing is certain, whatever the final 
outcome may be, the release of any of 
Mama’s recordings will be an event of 
major importance to the blues collector. 
1 say, without hesitation that Mama 
Yancey is the greatest living woman 
blues singer. I will go even further 
and state that Mama is perhaps the 
finest artist in this particular idiom. 
I write this with the full knowledge of 
the work of Bessie Smith and Ma 
Rainey. I honestly believe that Mama 
Yancey can take her place among the 
immortals of blues singers. It is 
tragic that the great majority of collect- 
ors have never heard her records. 
Mama has not recorded for a major 
label, and thus for many years, the 
singing of this supreme artist has been 
denied us. 

A PARTNERSHIP 

To tell the story of this great singer 
is impossible without mentioning her 
husband, Jimmy Yancey, for together 
they sang, played and lived their life. 
Jimmy and Estelle were as one. Their 
partnership, by no means prolifically 
recorded, was one of the great partner- 
ships of jazz. 

So much has been written about 
Jimmy Yancey, so much can still be 
said about him. Jimmy was a truly 
great folk artist for, make no mistake, 
he was a folk player. Yancey has been 
classed as a boogie pianist pure and 


MAMA 


AND 
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simple—he was nothing of the sort, he 
played a blues piano, using certain 
basic principals of the boogie style. 
The records that have been issued here 
give a very good idea of his style, and 
| recommend to all readers the superb 
London record by Yancey “A Lost 
Recording * (London AL.3525). Here 
we have the Yancey style at its greatest. 
Much has been written about Jimmy 
and his work, but I believe that Max 
Jones has produced the most intelligent 
criticism of his piano. Jones has 
always been among the most discerning 
of all jazz critics. I would like to quote 
a few lines from his review of this 
record. It appeared in the Melody 
Maker dated August 21st, 1954. Max 
had this to say: ‘ Yancey achieved 
the distinction of producing more blues 
music from a slender technical equip- 
ment than anyone I know. 

“In slow vein, his thoughtful, often 
haunting variations on an _ eight-or 
twelve bar chorus have not been sur- 
passed for simple expressiveness.”* That 
seems to me to be the best criticism of 
Yancey’s style ever written. To hear 
Yancey’s piano at its most moving, 
I would recommend his magnificent 
version of “* How Long Blues.” The 
stark simplicity of this tremendous 
performance has seldom, if ever been 
equalled in jazz music (Session 12003). 
This famous session also produced two 
titles with Mama, they were * Pallet 
On The Floor” and another version 


* 
MAMA 
YANCEY 
with 


ALBERT 
AMMONS 


at the piano 


* 


* * 


JIMMY YANCEY 


STEWART-BAXTER 


of “How Long Blues” with Jimmy 
on organ. On these sides Mama sings 
in a dry, salty voice, full of feeling, and 
full of ‘* blues.” Here is a singer that 
is telling her story right from the heart. 

Shortly before Jimmy died (from 
diabetes in 1951) Mama cut some 
magnificent titles for an obscure label, 
ATLANTIC. Once again she sang ** How 
Long Blues” and “ Pallet On The 
Floor” together with “Santa Fé 
Blues,” “Four O’Clock Blues,” 
‘*Monkey Woman Blues,” the re- 
maining title was a Jimmy Yancey solo 
“Yancey Special.” Mama must have 
been aware of the tragic future, for 
when two people are so close to one 
another a great sympathy develops 
between them; almost a “second 
sight.” I am certain that Estelle 
Yancey knew this was to be Jimmy’s 
‘““swan song.” Never has she sung 
like this before. I will go further and 
say that these sides must be the most 
tragic ever recorded. Mama sings with 
heart-breaking sadness and it is beyond 
my powers as a writer to convey the 
awful beauty of these recordings. 
They will remain classic examples of 
great blues singing. 

Jimmy's death, coming so soon after 
this, was an enormous blow to Mama. 
When the doctor told her that Jimmy 
was dead she just could not accept the 
fact. Only when the doctor had made 
a second visit and stuck a needle into 
Jimmy’s body to prove that no blood 
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would flow did Mama finally realize 
the truth. Then for seven days she 
kept the body of her man by her side. 
Just before his death Yancey told his 
wife that he was sure that she would 
get along alone, though, in similar 
circumstances, he would never have 
been able to live. That I believe to be 
true. Estelle was his complete inspira- 
tion ; she devoted her life to his happi- 
ness, and it is a tribute to this wonderful 
woman that his days were calm and 
free from worry. 


BIRCH SMITH 


We all feared that the break up of this 
partnership would mean the end of 
Estelle’s singing. Most of her fans 
were resigned to this ; but we reckoned 
without Birch Smith of Chicago. Birch 
a great jazz lover, was determined to 
get her back in the recording studios, 
and after many weary months he 
succeeded. One of his greatest prob- 
lems was that of a suitable pianist. 
Who could possibly take the place of 
Jimmy Yancey ? Who could give her 
the sympathy and understanding she 
needed ? There was one logical man 
for the job, a young musician who was 
a great friend of the family, a man who 
understood the blues and who 
worshipped Jimmy, a jazzman who had 
sat for many hours watching the master 
playing—Don Ewell, possibly the great- 
est white piano man of them all. So 
the date was fixed and the titles recorded 
The results were sensational. Estelle 
was singing as well as ever, and Don’s 
superb piano was in perfect keeping 
with Mama’s style. On these records 
we hear a new and wonderful Mama 
Yancey, not only does she sing the 
blues as well as ever, but she proves 
that like the late Bessie Smith, she can 
sing popular jazz songs and turn them 
into blues of striking beauty. These 
Windin’ Ball tracks (Windin’ Ball 102) 
are worthy successors to the wonderful 
Atlantic titles, and cover a wide range 
of subject matter. “ Lonesome Road ™, 


* Everybody Loves My Baby,” “ No- 
body Knows You When You're Down 
And Out,” “ Baby Won't You Please 
Come Home,” ‘Sundown Blues,” 
** Mama’s Blues and Weekly Blues” 
comprise a set which should be in every 
jazz fan’s collection. Allare tremendous 
performances, and prove that Mama 
Yancey is one of the greatest of all 
singers. 

What is the history of this remarkable 
woman ? The details are few, but 
they will be of interest to readers. 
Estelle Harris was born on Jan. Ist, 
1896 in Cairo, Illinois, which is at the 
very southern tip of Illinois, far below 
St. Louis, on the other side of the 
Mississippi river. At 21 she married 
Jimmy who was at that time a singer 
and dancer. Estelle’s father did not 
want his daughter to go on the stage, 
and the young couple tried to settle 
down to a steady home life. However, 
it was not long before Jimmy was 
playing and Mama singing with him. 
Previously she had done little but sing 
in the local church choir for Mama was 
never really a professional singer, and 
only did a few special dates. Principally 
she sang for Jimmy, and that was all 
that mattered to her. Her life with 
Jimmy was all that she wanted. They 
were close right from the start, and she 
always handled the business end of 
Jimmy's various deals. 


DON EWELL 

At the present time Mama is a 
Precinct Captain for the Democratic 
Party in her ward, which means that 
she delivers the vote for her section, 
looks after the various poor people of 
the district, and spends her time doing 
what she can for those less fortunate 
than herself. She still finds time to 
sing occasionally and when she does, 
those who are lucky enough to catch 
her, experience one of the greatest 
thrills jazz can give. She would sing 
more often, | think, if she could find 
the right type of accompanist. Don 


Ewell is her favourite, but Ewell is now 
on the West Coast and unavailable. 
This is a tragedy, for Don and Mama 
were so much “in tune,” Both of 
them loved and understood Jimmy, 
both have the same jazz outlook. At 
times she will meet Little Brother 
Mongomery and the two of them will 
get together for a few blues, but 
Little Brother is rather too much of an 
individualist to blend properly with 
Estelle’s earthy singing. 


BLUES IN SAFE HANDS 

Mama _ has never been one for 
publicity, and perhaps if she reads 
what I have written she will think that 
I am making a lot of fuss about some- 
thing which comes naturally to her. 
Nevertheless, | hope she does read this 
very humble tribute. Too often great 
artists are neglected by the public, 
too often they live and die, to be 
recognised only when it is too late. 
Mama must not be allowed to fade into 
obscurity. What she has to offer is a 
precious gift to be treasured and 
preserved for future generations to hear. 
It is not too late to accept it fully. 
So far the number of records which 
Mama has is shockingly 
small ; she must be persuaded to cut 
some more titles. [I am sure that Birch 
Smith (to whom I am indebted for much 
data) will endeavour to bring her back 
on his Windin® Ball Label. If he is 
successful, jazz fans all over the world 
will thank him for his enterprise. 


So, for the moment, ends the story 
of Mama Yancey. She is still alive 
and full of energy, and I hope will be, 
for many years to come. In her, the 
spirit of her husband lives on, and 
while she is actively engaged in singing, 
the blues are in safe hands. 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


CLUB 
PRESENTS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


AND CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZBAND 


at MACK’S, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday — - — 
Full particulars from H.L.C., 84 Newma 


Also regular Concerts and Club Bulletin 
n Street, W. I! 
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Decca’s latest contribution to the 
rhythmic record scene is their new 
““Felsted” label designed to market 
French “Blue Star” records over here. 
Contained in the initial batch of LP’s 
is one recorded at Eddie Barclay’s 
* Boeuf Sur Le Toit” club last year. 

Felsted L87003 presents six titles 
adding up to a pretty fair picture of 
Parisian modern jazz. French jazz 
has taken some time to sort itself out 
into recognizable camps and now that 
the gestation period is complete it is 
obvious that the contemporary style 
is of international standard. 

Gone are the days when it was 
necessary for modern-style musicians 
to play with Traditional bands due to 
lack of sympathetic environment. 
(Drummer Roger Paraboschi on the 
Pierre Braslavsky Tempo” issues is 
a good example of the period) and, while 
the older jazz idiom plods on with 
every third musician playing a Bechet- 
inspired soprano the young ‘cool’ 
school goes from strength to strength. 
Several American musicians have helped 
by settling in France for quite lengthy 
periods. Saxists James Moody, Jay 
Cameron and Sandy Mosse, trombonist 
Bill Tamper, pianist Art Simmons, 
guitarist Jimmy Gourley and drummers 
Richie Frost and Kenny Clarke have all 
provided sources of inspiration for the 
Frenchmen. 


STRONG RHYTHM 

In their turn the French have re- 
sponded well by absorbing, digesting 
and ultimately producing some fine jazz 
of their own. France is now very strong 
in rhythm sections if somehwat lacking 
in front line men, notably trumpeters. 
The LP in question also proves that 
their arrangers have come forward in 
seven-league boots. 

Four titles on the Feslsted LP feature 
a nine-piece group lead by pianist Henri 
Renaud and playing arrangments by 
Francis Boland. Boland’s work has 
been heard here already with the issue 
of Vogue’s “Presque Cubain” by the 
“Music in the Making” group. A 
second Boland title, “Coraline” was 
also recorded at this session but remains 
unissued at the time of writing. 

The four tunes comprise a more than 
welcome revival (Ben Oakland’s “I'll 
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take Romance”) two jazz originals 
(“Pinch Bottle” by Al Haig and ‘Pot 
Luck” by Johnny Mandell) and a 
French ‘pop’ tune with an unusually 
good chord sequence (“Venez donc 
chez moi”) 

The “Boeuf” group consists of a 
Miles Davis—inspired trumpeter 
Jean Liesse; trombonist Nat Peck ; 
four saxists of whom Sandy Mosse and 
Andre Rosse are known to be tenor 
men, and Phillipe Benson and J. L. 
Chautemps must, by a process of aural 
elimination, play alto and baritone 
between them ; pianist Henri Renaud ; 
guitarist Jimmy Gourley; _ bassist 
Benoit Quersin: drummer Pierre 
Lemarchand and Belgian vibesman 
“Sadi.” 


SANDY MOSS 

The accent is on arrangement and 
any solos are inset as free extemporiast- 
ions into the written pattern. The main 
front line soloist is Sandy Mosse who, 
despite contrary information on the 
sleeve, was born Harvey Sandford 
Mosse in Detroit twenty seven years 
ago. After a variety of jobs including 
an engagement with Jay Burkhart’s 
Chicago band containing his school 
friend Lee Konitz as well as Cy Touff 
and Jimmy Gourley, Mosse switched 
from alto to tenor and came to Europe. 
His main inspiration has been Lester 
Young and this is evident in his playing 


JIMMY GOURLAY 
a musician of great merit 
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which is soft-toned, swinging and easy 
on the ear. Sadi is also well featured 
and is certainly one of the best vibes 
players in Europe today. 

The arrangements are extremely well 
written and if “I'll take Romance” is. 
the most successful it is because it 
sets out with an advantage in its fine mel- 
ody. Theensemble is used intelligently 
and contributes smooth gliding phrases 
behind soloists broken up with short, 
staccato interjections. There has never 
been any reason why jazz cannot be 
produced behind music stands and 
Boland’s writing proves the point. 
‘Pinch Bottle” is a typically Al Haig 
tune with a progression in bars three 
to five of the main phrase which brings 
the composer’s piano style to mind at 
once. “Pot Luck” was also recorded 
this year in France by a small Woody 
Herman group (Vogue LDE-058) but 
to my mind this Felsted version is 
supericor by way of its arrangements. 
“Chez Moi” formed the basis of Clifford 
Brown’s “‘No Start No End” (Vogue 
LDE-048) and here forms another good 
jazz vehicle with some excellent guitar 
from Gourley. Before Jimmy returns 
home to America I trust Vogue will do 
him the honour of a session under his 
own name for he is a musician of 
great merit. 


AS SHE IS SPOKE 

The remaining tracks consist of a 
very fine solo piano version of “Stompin 
at the Savoy” by Bernard Peiffer and 
‘Out of Nowhere” played by tenor and 
rhythm.This latter performance appears 
to have had its first chorus removed in 
the cutting room for Mosse launches 
directly into his variations. There is an 
interesting and clearly audible conver- 
sation during Sadi’s solo between 
Gourley and a French guitarist, pre- 
sumbably Sacha Distel. Jimmy be- 
moans the fact that his guitar is * out 
of tune in the upper register’ but no 
such deficiency is apparent in his solo 
work. 

If ‘“‘Felsted’’ (or “Blue Star’) have 
any similar LP’s up their capacious 
sleeves I trust we may have them later 
for this first issue is a most praiseworthy 
introduction to the talented young men 
producing jazz in France to-day. 
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ATTENTION!!! A crime has been 
committed. Let lovers of jazz throughout 
the world review the evidence and pass 
sentence. Here are the facts of the 
‘Crime International’— 


A short time ago I came across a copy 
of the 1954 Metronome Year Book 
and upon reading this yearly publication 
which is considered the criterion of 
jazz for the American jazz public, | 
discovered some shocking items which 
I felt many people would believe—thus 
creating a most unfair, biassed and 
totally inaccurate picture of the 
European jazz scene. 

First, the apparent distaste for tra- 
ditional jazz by many critics and 
authors, disc jockeys and musicians 
themselves has affected the jazz public 
so much that the Dixieland lover is 
very much in the minority here in 
America. Many radio stations advise 
their disc jockeys to stay in the pro- 
gressive ‘groove’. 

BARRY ULANOV 

Metronome, through the past years, 
has been the greatest offender, together 
with its editor Barry Ulanov.. Mr. 
Ulanov, although professing to enjoy 
traditional jazz, has never in all these 
years written anything of our Dixieland 
musicians. Always the thought is with 
the New Sounds. With just this to his 
credit Mr. U. was given the honour of 
writing two articles for the Year Book, 
i.e., “They speak the same language” 
and “History of the Year”. 

In the first named, Mr. Ulanov 
presented his opinion of an impression 
of the British Jazz scene. He writes 
that the average British jazz lover 
regards his musicians with the same 
affection he would bestow on, an old 
piece of furniture, old house cats, or 
uncles of uncertain age. No one takes 
them seriously except in a family sort 
of way. According to Mr. Ulanov, 
good jazz, Britishers believe to be across 
the sea in America. Then he goes on to 
analyse these British jazz lovers. He 
finds them too fanatical in their love 
for jazz (is this a crime?). They 
form amateur bands; they present 
concerts which are usually divided into 
Cool groups and Traditional groups: 
and some 120,000 people buy the jazz 
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weeklies—Melody Maker and Musical 
Express. (The latter is a_ terrible 
crime for America’s vast population 
does not buy it’s two leading jazz 
magazines, one of which is Metro- 
nome!). 

Doesn't Mr. U. find it strange that a 
people who look upon their musicians 
as ‘old furniture’ should create a 
circulation of 120,000 for two musical 
papers ? 

And let us not overlook the thousands 
who subscribe to British jazz publi- 
cations such as Jazz Journal. If Mr. U. 
thinks these publications are concerned 
solely with American jazz he is most 
sadly misinformed. And why ner run 
concerts with two styles of jazz? This 
is more progressive than a barrel of 
Gillespie notes. We could use more of 
it here in America. As for fanaticism, 
| have always found the jazz student 
in Europe—no matter which school he 
prefers—to be a real student of jazz 
history. He loves jazz and regards it as a 
serious art. Could Mr. U. be confusing 
profound interest with fanaticism? 

Were | a British Jazz fan—or even 
just British—I would consider Mr. 
Ulanov’s attitude somewhat insulting. 
However—let us just say of the British 
fan that he loves his jazz and his own 
native musicians as sincerely as we do 
ours here in America. 

TED HEATH 

Mr. U. then goes on to inform us 
that the Ted Heath band is one of the 
finest examples of good English jazz. 
There is no doubt about this, so natur- 
ally I do not argue. In fact we have very 
few orchestras who can combine first- 
class jazz and first-class dance music. 
Les Brown is our best and most 
outstanding. 

Mr. Ulanov then takes up his mighty 
pen to attack Dixieland leader Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, saying “Cambridge 
and Oxford students support the papier 
maché versions of New Orleans jazz 
which Humphrey erects, and make 
pathetic attempts to emulate him.” 
And why not? Here is a band with a 
leader with fantastic ideas and ability— 
new and exciting—who is creating a 
style based on the old tradition. The 
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band is original in every way; his 
instrumentation is different and he is 
creating new sounds and harmonies 
never before achieved in the traditional 
field. In addition all his associates are 
first-rate instrumentalists. If Mr. Ulanov 
had any understanding or knowledge 
of Dixieland proper he might appreciate 
Lyttelton—but from his unconstructive 
attack it is doubtful if he ever will. 

Then Mr. U. finds that trumpeter 
Freddie Randall has tone and a tech- 
nical skill which indicates that he would 
be more at home, or at least more 
convincing, if he were playing modern 
music! What nonsense, Randall is one 
of the best dixieland-styled trumpeters 
playing today. 

Later in his article he is very kind to 
Johnny Dankworth, Jack Parnell and 
Ronnie Scott—and rightly so—for they 
are all excellent modern musicians and 
deserve to be rated with many of our 
stars. 

WHAT HE MISSED . 

Another musician honoured with 
kind words is pianist Eddie Thompson. 
Mr. Ulanov—-finds Thompson the most 
outstanding English pianist “when the 
spirit movec him” I also find Thompson 
a fine pianist but I do not consider the 
spirit moves him nearly as well as it 
does Dill Jones, Ralph Dollimore or 
Ronnie Ball!!! How Mr. U. missed 
hearing these fine artists during his 
four summers in England is beyond 
my comprehension. 

Jazz in Europe and in Britain has 
had time to produce and develop its 
own stars. The passing years have 
elevated them to the stature of our own 
musicians. The faction which regards 
jazz as ‘old furniture’ is a small minority. 
When they, and our own people in 
America are properly enlightened, then 
perhaps we shall see an even greater 
International Jazz Festival and Inter- 
national polls for the best musicians. 
It could well be so. 

Meanwhile, let us leave the writing 
about European and British jazz in 
the hands of unprejudiced commentators 
—men who can appreciate all forms of 
jazz—and who are really interested in 
its promotion—men who can assess It 
at the proper level it deserves. 
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BAGPIPES ANYBODY? 

After the plaid bag bashing of the 
opening television programme from the 
Edinburgh Festival, any self-respecting 
Jazz fan sold his television set and went 
back to searching the continental 
stations on the radio. We didn’t, mainly 
because the set isn’t ours to sell, but also 
because, being kinema fans, we wanted 
to see the preview of the Edinburgh 
Film Festival, advertised for later in 
the week. 

The preview consisted of eight short 
excerpts. It started with a magnificent 
film on King Penguins and finished with 
a completely unexpected film called 
‘Jazz Dance’ made by Roger Tilton. 
His method was to take three cameras 
to the Central Plaza Dance Hall in 
New York and record everything in 
vision for a whole evening. The edited 
version of what those cameras saw is 
the most expressive Jazz film made 
so far. 

The musicians in the band were 
Jimmy McPartland, Jimmy Archey, 
Pee Wee Russell, George Wettling, 
‘Pops’ Foster and Willie the Lion. The 
audience behaved, quite obviously, as 
they behaye at every session and there 
was a complete lack of artificial presen- 
tation. Roger Tilton was wise enough to 
dispense with a commentary—the film 
told its own story—and the atmosphere 
was captured brilliantly. The band 
played two numbers during the excerpt, 
described beforehand by: “The first 
number is fast and the second faster.” 
The introduction to the film by one of 
the hierarchy of the British Film Institute 


number would 


was surprising for the fact that he 
considered it a record of an evening’s 
healthy enjoyment—though the phrase 
‘illuminating comment 
Civilisation’ did creep in. 
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CHAOS, WITH ADMISSION 3/- 

The Lyttelton Band gave a public 
recording session in the Conway Hall 
the optimistic 
heading of a concert, the affair developed 
in 50 per. cent. humorous monologue 
from Humph, 10 per cent, audience 
participation, 10 per cent. recording 
engineer’s interruptions and the rest 
jazz. Nobody seemed to mind and the 
hall was packed with people who, 
according to Humph, had come to make 
a personal message to Mum on a long 
playing record. 

After half an hour, the audience had 
been rehearsed sufficiently in the art of 
applause and the concert started with 
“Texas Moaner’’. Presumably not all 
the concert was to be put out on record 
and side bets were going on as to which 
included. “Coal 
Black Shine” and “Last Smile Blues” 
were likely prospects. ““A Good Man is 
Hard to Find” was a safe choice—it 
was Humph’s solo—and presumably 


to Bruce 


Turner’s party piece “Elephant Stomp” 
(Stomp D’Elephant) meant a good 
chance of inclusion. 

Strict instructions were given that 
the Parlophone recording engineers 
were to be applauded whenever they 
came on stage and this was adhered to 
strictly. At one point Lyn Dutton 
strolled on stage between numbers and 
was surprised by a storm of misplaced 
hand clapping and cheering. Altogether 
it was great fun and the record should 
make good listening. A combination of 
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even harder chairs than those at the 
Albert Hall, and a desire to hear Don 
Rendell caused us to leave at the 
interval, but the rest of the crowd 
looked set for hours of enjoyment. 
THEY DO IT DIFFERENTLY IN 
NAPOLI 

That misleading certificated ‘x’ film 
“The Flame and the Flesh’ _ provides 
another chapter in the post war Italian 
neo-realism. A balance has to be 
struck between Lana Turner’s unsuccess- 
ful suitor Bonar Colleano (a bass player 
in a Jazz band) and the romantic lead— 
neapolitan singer Carlos Thompson. In 
one night club sequence, a line up of 
trumpet, clarin2t and trombone changes 
in the usual miraculous manner to a 
string accompaniment, but in this case 
with a difference. A shot of the band 
shows that the front line all double 
violins for such an occasion. Steve 
Race sessionmen we've heard of, but 
this is ridiculous. 

MAN HERE BLOWS CRAZY 

DEMOLITION 

Why do people always want jazz to 
be something that it isn’t? The same 
Steve Race who envisages every tenor 
player doubling flute and swanee 
whistle, devoted a complete “World of 
Jazz’ programme recently to lambasting 
anyone whose jazz doesn’t have the 
arithmetic form of a Beethoven sym- 
phony. To give him his due he was on a 
fairly unexplored tangent. We can’t 
think of any other modernist who has 
discarded Lester, Tristano, Konitz, 
Brubeck, Ralph Burns and Kenton in 
such a short time. Obviously, making a 
name by discovering the latest genius 
has had its day—Steve has now dis- 
covered that there are no real jazz 

(continued on page 8 ) 
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We would not wish to seem cur- 
mudgeonly in any way, but we have a 
gripe. In these days when the gramo- 
phone companies are showering so 
many fine jazz issues at us, that there 
would almost seem to be at times an 
embarrassment of riches, it would seem 
churlish in the extreme to have to cavil— 
but we have a grievance. 

Who is it is responsible for picking 
the sides that are being issued on the 
otherwise splendid E.M.1. long players? 
Such muddle; such chaos; such dupli- 
cation! 

We are receiving so many letters on 
this question that it would appear it was 
time the subject was brought to some- 
one’s notice. 

The business started with the Muggsy 
Spanier LP and EP, when someone 
with diabolical cleverness managed to 
duplicate a title on both and leave out 
another number all together. Then we 
have an otherwise excellent EP by 
Johnny Hodges which contains two 
items that were already issued on the 
“Great Ellington Soloists.” Again a 
nice little Armstrong EP this month 
includes two items included the month 


previously on the “*Laughin’ Louis” LP. 
And so on. 

All it boils down to is that if one 
wishes to have a complete collection 
of any artist or artists, and many people 
do, one has to have both records, thus 
duplicating at least two titles. A waste 
of both space and money. 

When asked why they were thus 
duplicating titles, we were told by 
E.M.I. that it was a matter of policy. 
And further that they believed the LP 
and the EP would appeal to two quite 
different markets. We see the point of 
this (to us) rather muddled thinking, 
but would point out that if they wish 
to cater to the person who can afford 
to buy an LP and also to the person 
who can only afford to buy an EP, 
surely that is no reason in the world for 
the duplication of titles. 

Let them issue as many items on both 
LP and 45 r.p.m. as they like, but let 
them please not issue titles on LP and 
then issue them again as EPs with the 
addition of a couple of unissued tracks. 
Why not an LP and a 45 r.p.m.? 

We also think the actual selection of 
material for LPs wants looking into 


before it all becomes so chaotic that any 
future discographers will go stark 
staring balmy before they have moved 
from the letter A. 


Again we were told by E.M.I. that 
the selection of titles for LPs was 
always the work of an expert (the 
italics are ours). Glory be! Have you 
seen the titles on the new Sidney Bechet 
“Shake and Break It’ LP? Wonderful 
music, but the choice of titles is utter 
confusion. 


We are sorry to have to grumble in 
this way, but do think something should 
be done about these issues before the 
whole jolly business gets completely 
out of hand. 


Mr. E. M. I. will probably sigh when 
he reeds this, and reaching down with 
a gnarled old hand to pat that ancient 
dog on the head will be heard to 
exclaim, “Gosh, drat those jazz boys, 
they're always grumbling at something” 

Sorry, but we do think we have a 
legitimate grumble. 


BOOKS—RECEIVED AND ABOUT 
TO BE. 

The latest catalogue to be received is 
that of Capitol records. Complete up to 
June 1954 it will be a welcome addition 
to your bookshelves. 


We hear that “SATCHMO—My 
Life in New Orleans” by Louis Arm- 
strong is to be published in this country 
early in 1955. This unique autobio- 
graphy was actually taken down on tape 
in Armstrong’s own words and makes, 
we believe, most interesting and amusing 
reading. THE Epitor 
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composers. Lester Young merely plays 
variations on ‘I Got Rhythm’, Brubeck’s 
‘Prelude’ is a series of full sounding 
chords strung together but not going 
anywhere and Kenton’s mistake, in his 
“Concerto to end all Concertos’, is to 
state three good themes and then not 
return to them. (Why should he, 
maybe he’s not nostalgic ?). 

All this denunciation led to a com- 
plete hearing of Ellington’s “Tattooed 
Bride”, excellently played, not overwell 
recorded and recently issued on a 12-in. 
LP. This, says Steve, is the most! 
Personally we wish he'd leave jazz 
tapping its foot in some dimly lit, 
over warm cellar. 


A REHEARING 
The Dankworth and Scott orchestras, 
who last appeared in this column 
following their separate concerts for the 
N.J.F. at the Festival Hall, were both 
on view at the Coliseum one Sunday in 
September. As a rival to Ted Heath’s 


Palladium shows, the “Sunday Jazz at 
the Coliseum’ concerts started well 
with a packed house. 

The critics who had come to assess 
the Scott Band now that it has lost 
Deuchar, Crombie and Wray were 
disappointed as these musicians all put 
in a last appearance and the band played 
its usual rather noisy, over arranged 
music. The enigma of fine solos by 
Ronnie Scott (‘Fools Rush In’), Jimmie 
Deuchar (‘Summertime’) and Victor 
Fieldman (‘The Man | Love’) coupled 
with the messy sound produced by the 
full band remains.The band has acquired 
some illuminated blue music stands, 
but hasn't lost its addiction for drum 
battles between Crombie and Feldman. 
The alarming thought occurs that Tony 
Crombie may be influenced in his new 
band by the adolescent screams which 
greet his drum solos. 

The Dankworth band, on the other 
hand, is at its best when producing the 
full band sound. Its showmanship has 


been polished up—Johnny now wears 
white shoes with his white suit. It has a 
more commercial book than the Scott 
band, and three vocalists; Cleo Laine, 
Frank Holder and Tony Mansell. 
Tony Mansell supplied a surprise by 
playing trumpet on “Birth of the Blues” 
and Frank Holder produced no surprise 
at all by playing Bongoes. A Dankworth 
concert is getting to be like a Marx 
Brothers’ film with the inevitable 
Bongoes solo from Frank and the harp 
solo from Harpo. Nobody really cares 
any more, but they have to be included 
to prove something or other. 

Included in the programme was a 
rather weird quartet consisting of 
Johnny Dankworth, Keith Christie, 
Alan Ganley and Eric Dawson. They 
produced a modern version of a skiffle 
group with Ganley’s side drum sounding 
at times like a washboard. The cries of 
‘more’ after a very traditional style 
“Royal Garden Blues” were, to say the 
least, unexpected. 
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THE JAZZ 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Perdido Street Blues (67817) 
2.19 Blues (67818) 
Brunswick 03164 
Louis Armstrong (tpt & vo); Claude 
Jones (tmb); Sidney Bechet (clt & sop); 
Luis Russell (p); Bernard Addison (g); 
Wellman Braud (b); Zutty Singleton 
(d). 27 May, 1940, N.Y. 

These recordings were planned and 
supervised by Stephen W. Smith of the 
Hot Record Society for American 
Decca and released as part of a New 
Orleans Jazz Album. Although these 
sides do not meet fully the requirements 
of the pure N.O. idiom as intended 
(Claude Jones is a good jazz musician 
but he just does not play the ensemble 
tailgate style) they are little the worse 
for that and are still amongst the finest 
of Armstrong’s more recent recordings. 

The session was memorable as being 
the first time Armstrong and Bechet 
had recorded together since the days 
of Clarence Williams’ Blue Five back 
in 1925—nor have they been together 
in the recording studios since. As 
might be expected the presence of one 
inspired the other and both gave of 
their best. 

PERDIDO STREET Opens with biting 
clarinet breaks and a short solo passage 
by Bechet leading into an ensemble 
chorus grandly led by Louis’ beauti- 
fully toned trumpet. Bechet takes a 
fierce clarinet solo for the next 12 bars 
but then the tension drops with the 
weak piano and guitar solos by Luis 
Russell and Bernard Addison. After 
this anti-climax things improve with 
a warm toned trombone solo by Claude 
Jones which has a fine accompaniment 
by Bechet on soprano sax, who then 
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switches back to clarinet to provide, 
with Jones, a background to three 
exhilarating trumpet choruses by 
Armstrong. 

2.19 BLuEs (also known as MAMIE’S 
BLUES) commences with an ensemble 
introduction and 12 bar chorus followed 
by two fine vocal choruses by Louis, 
who tells of the 2.19 train which ran 
westward from New Orleans to Dallas. 
The T and P and the L and N to which 
Louis refers in his second vocal chorus 
are the Texas and Pacific Railroad and 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
Bechet on clarinet and Claude Jones 
share an effective obbligato to the vocal 
and Bechet follows with a sweeping, 
majestic soprano sax solo, staying on 
this instrument for the final ensemble 
chorus. Eric TOWNLEY 


TOMMY LADNIER AND HIS 

ORCHESTRA 

Really the Blues (030319) 

Ja Da (030318) 

HMV. B.9236 
Personnel : Tommy Ladnier (tpt); 
Sidney Bechet (sop. sax & clt); Mezz 
Mezzrow (cl. & tenor sax.); Cliff 
Jackson (piano); Teddy Bunn (guitar); 
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Elmer James (bass); Manzie Johnson 
(drums). Recorded 28th Nov., 1938. 

Had the French jazz critic M. Hugues 
Panassié not gone to the U.S.A. in 
1938 with the express purpose of arrang- 
ing a New Orleans recording session 
these fine sides would never have been 
made—a successful session in spite of 
some disagreement concerning the 
style to be adopted among the musicians 
taking part. 


REALLY THE BLUES opens with a 
guitar intro by Teddy Bunn and leads 
immediately to the familiar clarinet 
duet by Sidney Bechet and Mezz 
Mezzrow ; and it is amazing how fine 
this sounds as Mezz can hardly be 
reckoned as one of the jazz greats. 
A fine muted trumpet solo by Tommy 
Ladnier comes next leading to a solo 
by Sidney Bechet which, in spite of the 
amount of recording he has done in 
recent years, still ranks as one of his 
greatest performances. The side finishes 
with an exciting ensemble chorus— 
a fitting climax to a great jazz record. 


‘Ja-DA’ is a fast tempo piece and 
opens with Bechet leading the ensemble. 
A hard hitting piano solo by Cliff 
Jackson whips up the excitement and 
leads to an admirable guitar solo by 
Teddy Bunn. Muted trumpet by 
Tommy Ladnier comes next, a very 
tight and hot solo, but unfortunately 
the standard is not maintained by 
Mezz Mezzrow’s rather sour sounding 
tenor sax in the chorus which follows. 
The whole band joins in again, inter- 
spersed with odd breaks, and the side 
comes to an end with the expected 
robust ensemble. W. KEN FOALE. 
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STRANGE BIRD 

A lot of our readers may have steered 
clear of Sir Charles Thompson’s Vogue 
LDE.032 because of the emphasis 
placed on Charlie Parker in the sleeve 
design and notes. So minor a part does 
the Bird play in these proceedings that 
even those most antagonistic towards 
his kind of music are unlikely to be 
disturbed by it. Of course, this just 
shows which way the wind is blowing. 
Parker has become a safer commercial 
bet than musicians like Buck Clayton 
and Thompson. 

Somewhere recently we saw Pierre 
Merlin’s sleeve design described as 
“witty”. We couldn’t disagree more. We 
find it cheap, stupid and unfunny. In 
the foreground, a golfer in fancy 
pullover, too immaculate collar, plus 
fours and checked socks, gazes through 
a monocle at the Bird, who flies above 
in a kind of tartan motif. Below the 
Bird, one elongated Rolls Royce conveys 
eight musicians in three ranks, each 
rank being preceded by a chauffeur. 
This kind of prep school humour is 
pretty alien to the kind of music it is 
supposed to be selling, and, while we 
do not advocate anything stuffy or 
pompous, it is important that the record 
companies should recognize that our 
kind of jazz is not on quite the same 
level as the comic strip. On the whole, 
they do. For instance, we think English 
Columbia’s sleeve for Duke’s 12-in. 
“Ellington Masterpieces” (33SX1022) 
the best we have yet seen on any jazz 
LP, English, French or American. It was 
incomparably beyond the wretched 
effort U.S. Columbia put on the same 
record. Unless the artist is a comic, we 
think the LP sleeve should seek to add 
to his dignity rather than to detract 
from it. 

And Sir Charles Thompson isn’t 
a comic. 

He is an excellent solo pianist, a 
rhythm man, a kind of Basie in the 
modern field. Some other pianists tend 
to underrate him, because he never lays 
on dazzling displays of technique. They 
can play everything he does, but not 
with his sense of timing. He is a great 
ensemble musician who feeds the group 
and the soloists with unerring taste and 
surety. He is a skilful arranger, and, as 
the composer of “‘Robbin’s Nest” and 
“Strange Hour”, reveals a talent rare 
on the contemporary jazz scene. We 
find some of John Hammond’s words 


about him particularly apt. He said 
Sir Charles “had contributed enor- 
mously to the bop movement, both in 
composition and performance, without 
straying into the byways of intellectual- 
ism and pretension.” 

Quite as important as the presence of 
Charlie Parker on four tracks is that 
of Buck Clayton, already blowing in 
1945 with his gloriously extended range 
and every bit as deserving of sleeve 
credit as the Bird. The rhythm section 
is completed by Jimmy Butts, Danny 
Barker and J. C. Heard, and there’s 
some good tenor from the erratic 
Dexter Gordon. On the other tracks 
(“Strange Hour”, “Tunis In”, “Rhythm 
Itch” and Lad”), Basie’s new 
trumpet star, Joe Newman, is in Buck’s 
place, and he blows some very attractive 
horn. The easy, pleasing tenor is by 
Bob Dorsey, a dependable cat whose 
work is nearly always tasteful. Leo 
Parker is also on these, he of the great, 
stand-shaking belly notes. We don’t 
wish to appear perverse, but we really 
rather enjoy Mad Leo’s baritone in small 
doses. Sir Charles got himself another 
good rhythm section for this session, his 
aids being John Simmonds, Freddie 
Green and Shadow Wilson. 

Unless you're strictly from Dixie, we 
think you'll be agreeably surprised 
when you hear this disc. 


CRITIC’S SELF PORTRAIT 

“Critics in the past have seen them- 
selves variously as torch-bearers, pall- 
bearers and lighthouses shining over 
unmapped seas; I see myself pre- 
dominantly as a lock. If the key, which 
is the work of art, fits snugly into my 
mechanism of bias and preference, | 
ciick and rejoice; if not, | am helpless, 
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and can only offer the artist the address 
of a_ better locksmith. Sometimes, 
unforeseen, a masterpiece seizes the 
knocker, batters down the door and 
enters unopposed; and that 
happens, I am a willing casualty. I cave 
in con amore. But mostly I am at a loss.” 
Kenneth Tynan, 
“The Observer”, 
September Sth. 


KING OF THE BLUES 

In our private picture of the early 
days of jazz, six figures are prominent 
in the foreground. They are King Oliver, 
Louis Armstrong, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Jimmie Noone, Johnny Dodds and 
Tommy Ladnier. There were many 
other greatly gifted musicians of their 
period to be sure, but we see these six 
as the creators, the leaders, the style- 
setters whose infiuence in one form or 
another persisits unto this day. 

The re-assessment of Ladnier’s posi- 
tion might never have come about in 
the world of jazz but for Hugues 
Panassie’s enthusiasm. It was he who 
never tired of drawing attention to the 
glories to be found in Smack’s records 
of the Smith-Ladnier period, and that 
at a time when elsewhere it was largely 
focussed upon such worthies as Red 
Nichols, Adrian Rollini and Joe Venuti. 
It was fitting, therefore, that this one- 
man campaign should have culminated 
in the “re-discovery” of Ladnier in 1938. 
For five years Tommy had been living 
in the country, disgusted by the increas- 
ing commercialism of jazz. Somehow 
or other the dramatic qualities of the 
Ladnier career do not seem to have 
caught popular imagination in the same 
way as those of, for instance, Bix, Bunk, 
Lang, or even Meade Lux Lewis; but 
just as he was a far greater musician 
than any of these, so was his story. 
Imagine him, in Moscow, bumping into 
his old friend Bechet! 

Ladnier is, for us, the epitome of the 
hot jazz musician—uncompromising, 
forthright, direct. No taint of commer- 
cialism touched him. It seems strange 
that the gentle Smack should have led a 
group of such fierce proud spirits as 
made up his band in its heyday. The 
flame and vision that inspired it remain 
potently influential in the music of 
Hawk and Benny Carter. (Columbia 
would do well to supplement the records 
discussed below with an LP of Ladnier 
with Henderson and Bessie Smith.) 
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The records Ladnier made in 1938 
were one of the main causes of the 
New Orleans Revival. They sent all the 
collectors madly searching for the early 
recordings Ladnier had made with blues 
singers and groups like those of Lovie 
Austin and Ollie Powers, such as are 
now most happily gathered on London 
AL.3524 and AL.3517. For the cost of 
these two LPs, which reproduce wonder- 
fully well, you could, fifteen years ago, 
have bought one beaten up Paramount, 
on which again, with the aid of the 
imagination, you might have heard 
Tommy Ladnier. Today, in the welfare 
state, the pampered citizen knows 
nothing of the life and hard times of 
the pre-war jazz aficionado, and, in his 
selfish phraseology, couldn’t care less. 


The influences Tommy acknowledged 
were first Sidney Desvigne and secondly, 
and most important, King Oliver. This 
is well to bear in mind, for it means 
that he went forth on a course parallel 
with that of Louis Armstrong. His 
main source of instruction was the same, 
but unlike so many of his contemporaries 
he was relatively independent of the 
school rapidly developed around Arm- 
strong. In this respect, it is enlightening 
to hear the Oliver characteristics main- 
tained in “Wabash Blues” by the Dixie 
Stompers (French Columbia DF.3467). 


Ladnier may have had a more power- 
ful tone than Oliver, may have blown 
with more vehemence and less melan- 
choly, but there was the same lazy style 
on the blues, the same unfailing respect 
for the beat in phrasing, and the same 
clear melodic gift singing in his most 
passionate utterances. He was not 
named “King of the Blues” for notning 
and his accompaniments to blues 
singers are classics of their kind, 
equalled only by Louis and Oliver. 
They have a kind of bare, massive 
simplicity, which can make those of 
others sound too tricky and ornate in 
comparison. It is like a man with a 
message expressing himself clearly but 
simply. 

AL.3524 is another item we would 
mark as essential in this London series. 
It shows the variety within the “purity” 
of Tommy’s style. There’s the 
disciplined, middle-register blowing on 
Blues’, where he’s at his most 
direct and undramatic, driving on an 
unpretentious riff for dancing; and 
then there’s the muted horn, crying and 
wailing like King Oliver on “Play 
That Thing.” The five Lovie Austin 
tracks without vocals have long been 
regarded by Ladnier enthusiasts as the 
most desirable by that group, but his 
playing on the other two is equally 
attractive. Jimmy O’Bryant is not a 
clarinettist we admire, but we find him 


tolerable. On the justly famous ‘Play 
That Thing”, there is the greatest of 
all, Jimmie Noone, This recording is one 
of the classics of early jazz. It has a 
form and a mood which have age- 
defying (as jazz age goes) qualities. 
Take this, “Dipper Mouth”, ‘*Doctor 
Jazz” and one or two of the Hot Fives, 
and you’re ready to go. 

Ida Cox on AL.3517 isn’t quite in the 
top class, but she sings with relatively 
little affectation. Tommy here is in his 
supreme role, that of blues accom- 
panist. Only a few ever had his gift 
of enhancing the singer’s performance 
without stealing attention from _ it. 
Even a brilliant solo, like his on ‘“‘Ramb- 
ling Blues”, becomes an integral part 
of a whole to which Ida Cox and Jesse 
Crump, lesser artists though they be, 
apparently contribute on equal terms. 

The sleeve credits no trombone on 
‘Misery Blues” and ‘Kentucky Man 
Blues”, but there’s one to be heard in 
the ensembles and in a blowsy, non- 
chalant solo suggestive of Charlie Green. 

GUIDANCE 

The Decca group’s new publication, 
“Jazz on 78’s: A Guide for Collectors”, 
is evidence again that everyone will 
soon have his own personal definition 
of “jazz”, that silly four-letter word. 
The compiler omits the work of deca- 
dents like Roy Eldridge, Lionel Hamp- 
ton and Earl Hines, “to save space”, 
but gives details of that of such lusty, 
basic, folk types as The Duchess, Harry 
Gold, Sir Hubert’ Pym, and Clyde 
McCoy. Of Ellington, he says: “Duke 
Ellington cannot be accepted as part 
of the traditional jazz scene, and yet his 
early records, before his orchestra 
became just another swing band, as it is 
at present, had jazz feeling and phrasing 


as the basis of their character.” (The 
italics are ours). That’s pretty rough 
on the associate company, Capitol, 
whose greatest jazz property Ellington 
is. This, of course, is a book for the 
supporters of the Blesh-Harris axis, 
of whom there are still incredibly many. 


Brunswick’s new 272-page catalogue 
(2/6) appears to us to be a more valua- 
ble acquisition, for it is more truly 
comprehensive. Here are details of 
records by Benny Carter, Edgar Hayes, 
Andy Kirk, Billy Kyle and Ella Fitz- 
gerald, as well as by Eldridge, Hamp- 
ton and Hines, all of whom the “‘guide” 
shuns. It is an astonishing catalogue 
in any case, representing a real act of 
faith in favour of the jazz lover. No 
other label in the worid, to our know- 
ledge, has retained so much jazz in 
catalogue over so long a_ period. 
Besides the obvious Armstrong and 
Ellington sides, there are about sixty 
each of Basie, Chick and Hamp, over 
eighty of Lunceford, more than a 
hundred by Ella. There are a score 
or more of Smack’s greatest, about 
thirty of Tatum’s and fifteen of Willie 
“The Lion” Smith. Someone was 
suggesting recently that Brunswick 
re-issue these last. They've never been 
deleted ! Possession of this catalogue 
ought to lead to the filling of some sad, 
unwarrantable holes in your collection. 


—250— 
HAPPY WANDERER 

Our references in this column from 
time to time to records and music 
outside the field of jazz meet with an 
almost equal measure of approval 
and disapproval. We would not like it 
thought that we consider our opinions 
and judgements in any way authorita- 
tive, but since our ears have been more 
or less jazz-attuned for a quarter of a 
century, we felt that what fell agreeably 
upon them might also fall agreeably 
upon yours. 

Because there are now so many jazz 
records that must be bought, it is 
always possible, by right of purchase, 
to listen imperturbably at the dealer’s 
to items about which you are, to say 
the least, doubtful. 


Stravinsky is a name often on the 
lips of modern jazzmen and _ hearing 
“The Firebird” at Covent Garden 
again recently, with Fonteyn as dazzling 
to the eye as the music to the ear, we 
were captivated once more. What a 
rich score it is and how wonderfully 
the opening music prepares us for 
the mystery of the enchanted garden ! 
On this occasion, Ansermet conducted 
the Covent Garden orchestra, and 
in view of his personal friendship 
with Stravinsky and long association 
with the Diaghliev ballet, we took 
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it to be as definitive a live performance 
as we were ever likely to hear. You 
will have realised that we are as hope- 
lessly biassed in favour of Ansermet 
as we are, on the jazz scene, in favour 
of Ellington. Yet we tried to compare 
Ansermet’s version (conducting 
chestre de la Suisse Romande) on 
Decca LX3045 as objectively as possible 
with Stravinsky's (conducting the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony orches- 
tra) on Columbia 33C1010. It would 
be hard to say why, but we liked 
Ansermet’s more, perhaps because we 
felt it showed more feeling for the dance. 

Capitol recently came out with 
another version of “Le Sacre du 
Printemps” (CTL7061) by the Pitts- 
burg Symphony orchestra, William 
Steinberg conducting. This is probab- 
ly still Stravinsky’s most sensational 
work and is a few years younger than 
the thirty-four-year-old Firebird. It 
no longer comes across to us as appall- 
ingly savage and primitive, nor can it 
produce the same sensation of shock, 
but it certainly merits the adjective 
“powerful”. Once again we were able 
to compare with an Ansermet version 
(Decca LXT2563) and again we had to 
give him the nod. We wish readers 
interested in Stravinsky would make 
the same comparison and give us their 
views. 


From the steppes to Equatorial 
Africa is no distance at all for the 
likes of us. So far, we’ve only been 
able to hear two of Decca’s Music 
of Africa Series, but we found them 
exciting and extremely interesting. Pro- 
fessiorial types like to tell us that jazz 
has almost no African connection, 
but in denying all kinds of heritages 
that they can’t prove with their splendid 
inadequate brains, they merely offer 
further evidence of mankind’s insuffer- 


able conceit before God. “African 
men with their knowledge deeply 
ingrained in their souls....”, the 


sleeve says very simply and righily. 
You know, scientists and sich ain’t 
gor no souls, so how would they know 
about those of others ? 


Listen to Congo Drums, the Royal 
Tutsi Drums, on LF1169. The seven 
rhythms are intoxicating and wonder- 
fully varied. Any real jazz musician 
would get a great kick from them. We 
can bring children running from the 
garden with them. The Umuterero 
has odd, hesitant Suggestions of the 
Spanish Tinge. There are march rhy- 
thms as well as dance rhythms. And 
how musical these drums are! There’s 
a deep one with a booming throb like 
nothing so much as the sound Chick 
Webb conjured out of the bass drum. 
We like this side particularly because 


no European voice intrudes and the 
drummers announce each piece them- 
selves. 

There are, too, all kinds of kicks on 
LF1172, Congo Songs and Dances. 
Dig the flute tunes on ten pipes by the 
Mbuti pygmies ! Sounds like a gang 
of juiced traditionalists on a jungle 
ramble! And listen to the way that 
Zande dance builds and goes! We 
return all the time to the elemental fact 
of rhythm as the base of music, besides 
which our obsessions with melody and 
harmony are rendered insignificant. 
The accusation of Europeanisation 
levelled against jazz developments are 
invalid, if the superstructure, no matter 
how complicted and coloured is 
mounted and carried securely upon 
a rhythmic base which communi- 
cates directly. Defeat lies in non- 
integration of rhythm. 


—251— 
IMPOTENT TUTTI 

With the exception of a harsh notice 
in “The Times Literary Supplement”, 
the press we read did very well by 
Humphrey Lyttelton’s “I Play As I 
Please”. We especially liked an ele- 
gant review in “The Spectator” by a 
Mr. Kingsley Amis. It contained this 
startling passage : 

“....Mr. Wally Fawkes, one of the 

two best clarinettists in the world, 

and Mr. Keith Christie, a trombonist 

unsurpassed by any I have heard on 

records. About Mr. Lyttelton’s 

trumpet I am not quite so happy; | 

detect slight sourness of tone with 

the mute, momentary vagaries of 

pitch in solo work, occasional lack 

of power in the tutti.” 


Evidently Mr. Amis is one hell of a 
detector. But pardon us. That is 
no way to write of a reviewer who 
courteously grants each musician a 
“Mr.” The prefix seems somehow 
just a little prim for men engaged in 
making Lyttelton’s kind of music, but 
it would seem perfectly fitting in the 
case of the other popular kind. You 
know, concert notices might read like 
this : 

Mr. Gerald Mulligan took up his 

instrument and blew a very pure 

note upon it. Turning to a 


companion alongside, the justly 
celebrated Mr. Chester Baker, 
he exhorted him to do_ like- 


wise. Mr. David Bruebeck, seated 

at the pianoforte, seized this moment 

to strike such a delightful chord that 

Mr. Mulligan could not but smile 

graciously upon him. 

We would naturally like to know the 
name of Mr. Amis’ other clarinettist. 
Mr. George Lewis, Mr. Buddy De 
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Franco or Mr. Sid Phillips 2? As for 
the trombonists, we fear Messrs Young, 
Wells, Williams, Green, Woodman, 
Glenn, Higginbotham, Ory and Coker 
will all be blowing with a slight sourness 
of tone when they hear of his judge- 
ment. But Mr. Lyttelton ought to be 
able to remedy the matter of the tutti 
quite easily by paying more attention 
to his diet. 

Incidentally, we liked the book very 
much. We hope it will have such 
success as to encourage Lyttelton to 
write that more serious work about 
jazz which is invariably needed in this 
country. 

We were relieved to find that the 
author did not excel at games. Other- 
wise the under-privileged would all be 
going around with long faces, con- 
firmed in the knowledge that future 
battles of jazz would also be won on 
the playing fields of Eton. 

Lyttelton’s point about jazz as 
‘little music” appears to us to be well 
taken. It is the constant effort to make 
jazz what it isn’t and cannot be, to 
make it “progress”, to make it great, 
important and serious (in the heaviest 
possible meanings of those words), 
which results in a big bag of gas that 
needs periodical deflation. At one time 
the inflation was criticised as “‘com- 
mercial”, but today we have the odd 
spectacle of many unquestionably hon- 
ourable critics in full support of it. 
There is always, in this little world, a 
kind of rampant inferiority complex, 
which notably afflicts those who are 
impressed by long words and depressed 
by short ones. 
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While in Paris for the June Salon du 
Jazz 1 made a point of speaking to 
French pianist Henri Renaud over the 
anomaly of Jay Jay Johnson. Henri 
had recently returned to the French 
capital after a three month visit to 
New York. He told me that Jay Jay 
was amongst the musicians he had 
actually recorded during his stay there. 

News had percolated through to 
Britain that the trombonist was working 
at a factory bench—his musical activi- 
ties limited to writing, some evening 
sessions, and an occasional recording 
date. 

I asked Henri if he knew the reason 
why. “It’s quite simple” he replied. 
“Jay Jay doesn’t want to tour with a 
big band. Yet because he is a Negro it 
is impossible for him to obtain full time 
studio work in New York.” 

THAT COLOUR BAR 

The answer came so directly that | 
L almost winced. All the evil and vicious 
ness of the colour bar has never 
lessened its effect on the jazz scene. 
However in this case an even deeper 
cause is allied with the colour problem. 
New York has regular combo work to 
offer only if the musician’s name appeals 
strongly enough to the club audiences. 
Unfortunately musical discrimination 
is not one of the soundest qualities of 
such audiences. In the last few years 
they have idolized a number of non- 
jazz soloists like Lee Konitz. I do not 
deny that Konitz is a sincere musician. 
He has ideas and taste. With the 
correct study he might become a first 
desk symphony man, but he is not a 
jazz soloist. In comparison with a true 
modern jazz stylist like Johnson his 
approach is that of a water lily. Such 
is the state of artistic values in jazz. 
The big bad wolves have used the tepid 
emotional masquerade beyond all 
endurance. Hollow stylists are ousting 
natural beauty. 

Jay Jay Johnson has never been 
underestimated by jazz writers and 
critics. He was one of the very first 
jazzmen to be acclaimed through the 
modern movement. The cold shoulder- 
ing act is peculiar to the American 
listening public. My first acquaintance 
with the playing of this trombonist 
came from the Esquire All-Stars 


“Indiana Winter” recording. The effect 
of his technique at the time was quite 
devastating. Actually it was upon 
hearing this record that several critics 
in Europe surmised him to be playing 
a valve trombone. 

His range appears to have been 
extended as far as is humanly possible 
without endangering the fullness of 
the tone. Even more incredible is the 
style of phrasing. He will improvise 
at a really fast tempo and still fashion 
finely articulated notes. 

From a trumpet or a valve trombone 
this is commonplace. From a slide 
trombone it is a gem of rarity. Shortly 
afterwards I heard a broadcast of his 
“Love for Sale” solo with Benny Carter. 
This convinced me that the first im- 
pression had been no freak! 


J. J. JOHNSON 


Since then I have not passed over 
any occasion to listen to Johnson. The 
sides with Hawkins on Sonora ; the 
New Jazz sessions using compositions 
by John Lewis; a series of Blue Note 
discs, some under his own name, others 
with Miles Davis; and very recently the 
solos with a Jazz Workshop unit. | 
have also made contact with examples 
of his writing. “Wee Dot,” Kelo,” 
“Turnpike,” “Enigma”. All titles 
reflecting the clever precision of 
Johnson’s solo temperament. 

Jay Jay, now thirty years of age 
comes from Indianapolis. He spent 
three years (1942-45) with Benny Carter, 
then left to join Count Basie. After 
receiving the Esquire New Star Award 
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in 1946 he never again settled with a 
big band. Prior to his partial retirement 
he played and recorded with pick-up 
groups, mostly in New York. Recent 
details of his recording activities include 
thirteen sides with Henri Renaud for 
Vogue and a Blue Note session under 
his own name. On the latter (with 
trumpeter Clifford Brown) he recorded 
“Get Happy”, “Loverman”’, “Sketch 
One”, “Turnpike”, “It could Happen 
to You” and Gigi Gryce’s beautiful 
“Capri”. 

At the moment Jay Jay is making a 
modest living, devoting much of his 
spare time to practice and study. Yet 
this whole principle of Jim Crow allied 
with human indifference still remains the 
dirtiest enemy of jazz. 

If Johnson had been a bad musician 
the only loss would be to himself. The 
trouble is that he happens to be one of 
the world’s best. Probably the only 
modern trombone _ individualist who 
can offer rivalry to the playing of 
Benny Green. The students of Jazz are 
obviously losing a great deal through 
his seclusion. 

JOHNSON GREEN 

While Green’s tone is smooth and 
velvety, Johnson’s is smooth and forceful. 
He rarely uses a mute and loves to give 
his tone plenty of depth. In the opening 
chorus of “Yesterdays” with the Jazz 
Workshop unit he infringes on the 
tonal voicing of a French horn. Benny 
Green has a lyrical form of expression, 
a beautiful filigree method of phrasing 
which no trombonist alive has been 
able to equal. Johnson knows this and 
doesn’t try. His attack is broader, a 
little more swinging. His ideas can match 
Benny’s in their contrasting fluency, 
while his technique (particularly with 
the faster rhythms) is more pronounced. 

Between them Green and Johnson 
have given me the most pleasure from 
this instrument since the solos of 
Nanton, Brown and Glenn with Duke 
Ellington’s band or of Dicky Wells 
with Count Basie. 

The appraisal of non-jazz musicians 
at the expense of a natural jazzman like 
Johnson defeats the incentive to create 
jazz from an artistic standpoint. Lee 
Konitz is by no means the sole offender 

continued on page 
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This is a Jazz Ponderable and a 
d-e-e-e-p one. The Sox-Wilson—Coot 
Grant romance and life-long attach- 
ment began many years ago and two 
Blues songs were involved in that early 
getting acquainted time. The Blues 
tune Coot had written before she met 
Sox was, “You Can’t Ever Tell When 
Your Man Is Gonna Put You Down” 
and the Blues tune Sox had written 
before he met Coot was, “You Can 
Always Tell When Your Woman’s 
Gonna Put You Down.” Can you top 
that for co-incidence? 

Bad luck and hard times have hit the 
Wilsons very hard. Their trunk, about 
which Floyd Levin wrote one of his 
last columns for JJ, was saved from being 
lost through his efforts but the trunk, 
which contains their life’s writings and 
priceless Jazz documents and mementos 
has not been redeemed into their 
usable possession. It contains two full 
length Jazz and Blues musicals, Frog 
Town Folks, which has sixteen-episodes 
and runs almost two hours, and Hol- 
iday In Blues which is of a similar nature 
but is nearer to the blues and has less 
comedy. In them are original tunes 
(many of which were never recorded) 
like “Tumblin’ Down Blues; Cryin’ 
Won't Make Him Stay; Too Many 
Blues; You Been Holdin’ Out Too 
Long: Hummin’ The Blues; Drive 
Your Ducks to Another Pond; Whippin’ 
The Wolf From My Door; You Need 
A Mamma Like Me: Brown Babies: 
I Knew You When You Weren’t And 
Never Would Be: Get Off With Me: 
Pie-Back Daniel (Pie-back means sweet- 
back or a lovin’ man); Body Without A 
Soul; Ground Hog Blues; Gettin’ Off 
With Ann; Dyin’ Blues; I Can't Shake 
Him My Mind; Blues In Louisana; 


KID SOX and COOT GRANT 


Blue Monday Up On Sugar Hill: 
Ashley Street Blues; Down In The 
Lowlands Blues; Somebody Done 
Hoodooed the Hoodoo Man: Let’s 
Have a Jubilee.” 

The Wilsons must live quietly because 
Coot has a heart condition and Sox 
has had several strokes ranging from 
light to severe. Coot writes that Sox has 
fallen down four times since they have 
been in New Jersey but he gets up and 
keeps going on. 

It is hoped that people whom they 
have befriended will respond to their 
misfortune even if it is a very small 
amount and sent without a name. 
Letters and cards are immensely cheer- 
ing to this very courageous couple and 
their young son, Bobby. Their address 
is Whitesboro, New Jersey, General 
Delivery, U.S.A. Americans are apa- 
thetic about jazz and the people who 
play it and I hope that some word gets 
back to the States and the lethargy is 
stirred somewhere and somewhat. May- 
be I shouldn’t mention it but at least 
on one occasion that I know about, a 
fellow named Milton Mezzrow sent 
them twenty-five dollars from Paris. 

I have an unforgettable picture in my 
mind of the Wilsons in their humble 
home here in California a year or so 
ago. The Wilsons have written some- 
where between four and five hundred 
tunes, most of them blues and I was 
going through a long list they had made 
of them and asking questions. They had 
no musical instrument so they would 
stomp off, Sox patting his foot easily, 
with Coot clapping hands to provide 
the rhythmic foundation. Coot sang 
some numbers and Sox softly sang 
others. ‘“‘Lonesome River Blues” is one 
of the bluest kind of blues, what they 
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call a levee moan, and I jumped on it 
immediately as one of my top favourites, 
not only out of their work but out of 
anybody’s blues work. I have heard 
Coot and Sox sing many songs but | 
shall always remember Sox moaning 
Lonesome River Blues”. I have 
never heard anything quite like it 
anywhere. I would have given a great 
deal to have had my tape recorder there, 
but that had to be one of the times 
I didn’t have it. It was the 
story of a man out on the river alone 
at night; alone with his blue, blue 
thinking and moaning and it built to a 
poignant climax of Don’t you know I 
ain't never done no harm to anyone. I 
was overwhelmingly affected and almost 
speechless with wonder that the blues 
could leap out like that and be so 
strong without musical instruments to 
accompany it. 

I don’t ever expect to get over that 
one, as the saying goes. To think that 
such a thought could be realistically 
expressed in the kind of world we live 
in is a point of great beauty and 
meaning. And knowing Sox Wilson as 
well as I do, I am acquainted with the 
knowledge that the lyric line quoted is 
not an affectation. 

While the room was still full of ““The 
Lonesome River Blues,” I was rocked 
back on my heels when they began to 
tell me that Bessie Smith had picked it 
as a favourite. In Coot’s words, “‘Bessie 
fell in love with it and when Bessie sang 
a song she was in love with, you really 
had something.” Bessie kept them up all 
of one night learning it and picking out 
others she intended to sing at her next 
recording session. Maybe she sang it on 
the road afterward and certainly it must 
have been among her things for Sox 
had given her a copy of it. Remembering 
that night, Sox chuckled softly with 
quiet but HUGE enjoyment and said, 
“You could have heard her for a 
country mile, at night like that.” 

continued on page 
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AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


continued 


Bessie was selecting blues tunes from 
their work in much the same manner as 
she must have chosen the last numbers 
that she recorded. ““Gimme a Pigfoot”’, 
the wonderful “Do Your Duty”, “I’m 
Down In The Dumps” and “Take Me 
For a Buggy Ride” are all Coot and 
Sox’s numbers. She had picked ‘Hot Pa- 
pa, That’s Out’, ‘Ground hogBlues’ (no 
relation to the groundhog who became 
ill). and “Lonesome River Blues” from 
their work for that next recording 
session which was not to be. 


Bessie did record a blues that is very 
apt at this point. It was a number 
called, “Nobody Knows You When 
You're Down and Out.” And the song 
doesn’t say anything about being old 
and ill too. On second thought, I can’t 
think of these good people as being 
down and out. They have too much 
rugged spirit for that, in spite of the 
illness, the age and the hard times. 
With just a little encouragement I can 
imagine them being interested and 
active and productive on some phase 
of the jazz and blues story. (Anyone 
want to buy a song from Coot and Sox 
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Wilson to relieve their hard times? Do 
any musicians want some earthy Blues 
lyrics out of the Bessie Smith tradition 
for their next recording session? Does 
anyone care to give a benefit for worthy 
people who have more than paid their 
ways in this world but the world doesn’t 
see it that way, being spot-blind in 
this respect ?). 

Hard as the times were for them, I 
am struck by the many laughs and the 
good times we had, even so. One 
pathetic event stands out. I had loaned 
them my typewriter to make some 
copies of the blues they were getting 
together through remembering what was 
stored away in that unavailable trunk. 
One evening when I arrived to visit 
with them, Sox was acting like the 
world had come to an end. As this was 
very unlike Sox, even when he was ill, 
| kept asking what was the matter, 
fearing some dire news. Sox couldn’t 
bring himself to tell me and made Coot 
do the telling. They had run completely 
out of even the meagre resources and 
they had been forced by necessity to 
hock Sox’s good pants and my type- 
writer. When the story came out I was 
so relieved that I couldn’t help laughing 
and getting them to laugh with me. 
And laugh we did. To some people it 
may seem odd but that is the way it 
happened. 


J. J. JOHNSON 


continued 


here. I selected him because he represents 
the insipid extreme to which the cool 
style has degenerated. Sincerity cannot 
make up for emptiness. Tristano despite 
his complexity has swing. Konitz and 
his breakaway companions have neither 
stomach nor beat. At the other extreme 
I could add to this story of ill-gotten 
fame the exhibitionism of Flip Phillips 
and Buddy Rich. The vulgar over- 
playing incited by Jazz At The Philhar- 
monic becomes an equally disturbing 
issue. 


The sense of proportions in jazz 
appreciation is unbalanced. The fine 
yet unrewarded work of Jay Jay 
Johnson is a case to point. Other 
musicians from the Negro school have 
also been involved. Max Roach went 
out of the music business for a time. 
Bill Coleman and James Moody had to 
search for recognition away from 
the states. 


Remember what Leadbelly once 
remarked? ‘Poor man sure is hard 
stuff. Poor man and nigger—Lord, 
that’s tough.” 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
The Whiffenpoof Song / Bye and Bye 
(Brunswick 05235) 

Here are two of the best performances 
that old ‘Satchmo’ has turned in for a long 
while. The nostalgic college song, which has 
been re-titled “The Boppenpoof Song”, 
is a delightful parody in which Louis tells 
of, “the tables down at Birdland to the 
place where Dizzy dwells, in the beards and 
and funny hats they love so well” Louis 
even throws in a few bop phrases himself 
for good measure on this good-humoured 
indictment of the boppers who are, “‘little 
sheep who have lost their way.” The 
Jenkins orchestra and chorus provide an 
effective backing. 

The reverse is excellent, too. Written by 
Louis and Gordon Jenkins in the style of 
“The Saints” it is a tribute to the great jazz 
trumpeters who have passed on and who 
will be re-united with those that remain 
“Bye and Bye.” Louis sings in his usual 
appealing way; plays a wonderful intro- 
duction; and also a trumpet chorus which 
really swings. ag 

GEORGE AULD 
‘*Manhattan”’ / ‘*Solitaire’’ 
Vogue-Coral Q.2002 
**Cole Slaw’’ / ‘‘Dark Green’’ 
(Vogue-Coral Q.2010) 

The first jazz inflected issues on Vogue's 
Coral label present tenor saxist Auld in 
contrasting styles. The first coupling 
accents melody all the way with Georgie’s 
tenor fitting the slow moods supported by a 
rhythm section and the Jud Conlon singers 
whose excellent work brings to mind the 
Dave Lambert choir. 

The second coupling features Auld in 
front of a small, leaping band with a couple 
of foot-tapping tunes and a driving beat. 

On both discs Georgie plays well, as 
befits one of Coral’s best sellers and it is 
obvious he is as good a tenor saxist today 
as he was in the Goodman Sextet days A.M. 


THE KENNY BAKER QUARTET 
Peg O’ My Heart / The Other Side 
(Parlophone R.3905) 

Two relaxed performances from the 
Quartet featuring Kenny on flugel horn as 
well as trumpet. The old standard is nicely 
arranged but I would have preferred Stan 
Tracey to have remained at the piano 
instead of switching to accordeon, an 
instrument that has little place in any type 
of jazz. Kenny’s final chorus on trumpet is 


both inventive and tasteful, reminiscent of 
Berigan with a touch of Hackett: but mostly 
just Kenny at his best. 

“The Other Side” is appropriately titled 
and is another of those fill-in numbers 
that don’t mean much in themselves, but 
give the soloists plenty of opportunity to 
improvise. 
BENNY BENNETT & ORCH. 

Mambo En Sax / Mambo Boogie 
(Vogue V2197) 

Fast moving Latin American music with 
plenty of interest for the jazz follower. 
The first side is a Perez Prado composition 
and features some extraordinary alto-sax 
playing. The cross bred title on the reverse 
doesn't quite come off to my ears, although 
it contains some good playing by a tenor 
who knows his jazz. Both sides are as full of 
rhythm as the sea is of salt. Si. 

TINY BRADSHAW ORCHESTRA 

Spider Web / The Gypsy 
(Parlophone R3894) 

Way back in 1934, vocalist Tiny Brad- 
shaw made some good jazz records featur- 
ing Happy Caldwell on tenor and members 
of Luis Russell’s band: but somehow that 
early promise has not been fulfilled and 
Tiny has never really made the grade. 

These two sides are average swing 
arrangements competently played, but lack- 
ing distinction. There’s a tenor player who 
knows what it is all about, and Tiny sings 
nicely on the reverse, but the use of the 
echo chamber is both hackneyed and 
unnecessary. 

LES BROWN & HIS BAND 
OF RENOWN 
Gal from Joe’s / Sentimental Train 
(Vogue-Coral Q2005) 

Two pleasant sides by a band which 
although they have quite a reputation in 
the States are little known over here. The 
fine Ellington tune on side one is given 
sympathetic treatment—there is some good 
alto from leader Brown and the band swing 
not a little. The reverse is mostly vocal by 
Jo Ann Greer—good of its kind. S.T. 

DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Just one of those things / Stardust 
(Vogue V2263) 

DAVE BRUBECK TRIO 
Singing In The Rain / Perfidia 
(Vogue V2264) 

I have always found Brubeck an attractive 
pianist if not a great soloist. His block chord 
work and single-note, right hand impro- 
visation is comparative to Shearing. On 
“Singing In The Rain” he really punches 
through the melody. 

Paul Desmond suits perfectly the style 
of his leader. His fluent, swinging alto on 
“Just One of Those Things’ makes the 
side well worth a spin. R.H. 

JOE BURTON QUARTET 
Caravan / Adios 
(London HL8075) 
Competently played performances of 


Juan Tizol’s standard tune and Enric 
Madriguera’s well known rumba by a 
quartet consisting of Joe Burton, piano; 
Joe Berman on bass; Jack Woods, guitar, 
and Alvin Stoller on drums. Both sides 
feature plenty of the leader's immaculate 
piano set to a Cuban beat. Pst. 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 

Too busy / La Harpe Street Blues 

(Decca F10332) 

This is a striking example of what a 
British band can make of jazz if they really 
set their minds and their hearts to it. The 
ensemble produces a sound which is not 
only authentic but in tune and in keeping 
with what they are trying to play. No 
individual should be singled out for mention, 
for the group genuinely plays as a group. 
The slow blues, a Colyer original, makes an 
excellent contrast to the fast ‘Too busy”, 
whose title belies its performance. More 
like this, please, Mr. Decca. GL. 


BIG DAVE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
The Big Goof / Rock, Roll, Ball & Wail 
(Capitol CL14156) 

Two surprisingly good sides, by a Capitol 
house band conducted by portly tenor 
player Big Dave Cavanaugh. 

The first side is virtually a trumpet solo, 
with excellent accompaniment. Tightly 
muted, it might be the work of Cootie 
Williams, or even Ray Nance; but, whoever 
it is, it is a gem of a performance. The tune, 
by the way, is “Sweet Georgia Brown.” 

The reverse palls in comparison—though 
recorded at the same session. There’s too 
much repetitious vocal by a group called 
The Red Tops, but Dave himself plays som 
good swinging tenor. 
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MAYNARD FERGUSON 
The Way You Look Tonight / Lonely Town 
(Mercury MB3137) 

Maynard Ferguson’s trumpet playing is 
full of tricks but judging from the first 
chorus of the well known Jerome Kern tune 
he can play in the middle register when 
required. But he soon takes off again into 
the high register, hogging the limelight to 
such an extent that neither Herbie Harper 
on trombone or Bud Shank on alto are 
able to demonstrate their undoubted 
abilities to any extent. 

The reverse features Maynard closely 
muted and playing some weird harmonies 
to enhance the melancholy and mystic 

uality of “Lonely Town.” 
ERNIE ENGLUND & HIS ORCHESTR 
Cos It’s So Good / Night Train Fantasy 
(Esquire 10-389) 

This is something good, a big punching 
R and B style band from Sweden of all 
places. Englund is a “personality plus” 
trumpeter who sings (what trumpeter 
doesn’t?) The first title is his own work 
with a double-entendre lyric shouted and 
growled in an incredible manner. Ernie’s 
trumpet work is wild and swinging. The 
reverse is actually Night Train” (or Duke’s 
“Happy Go Lucky Local” if your memory 
is longer). Both sides are excellently played 
over a tremendous off-beat by drummer 
Andrew Burman. A.M. 

WARDELL GRAY QUARTET 
**One for Pres’’ / ‘‘Man I Love’’ 
(Vogue V2262) 

These titles come from the same session 
as Vogue’s previously released ‘Easy Swing’ 
coupling and should be added to every 
collection. Wardell transcends all musical 
barriers for his unfailing swing gains 
universal admiration. Aided by Dodo 
Marmarosa, Red Callender and the late 
Doc West the Gray tenor glides easily 
and gracefully through the Gershwin tune, 
improvising from the first bar. The reverse 
is harmonically “‘How High” and is given 
jumping treatment. Both sides are very 
clearly recorded and the coupling is 
recommended. A.M. 

BILL HALEY & HIS COMETS 
Thirteen Women / Rock Around the Clock 
(Brunswick 05317) 

Two jump blues sides by a relatively 
unknown coloured group in the style of 
Louis Jordan, and obviously slanted at 
the R & B market. 

Both sides feature Bill Haley blues 
shouting quite effectively, and borrowing 
some of the tricks of Josh White in the 
process. The band plays in modern Harlem 
swing style, featuring electric guitar and an 


-interesting clarinet player. Second side is a 


cleaned up version of the old ‘Blues 
Around the Clock.” Both are played with 
plenty of attack but little finesse. Per. 
KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
‘*Fascinating Rhythm’’ / ‘‘Cotton Tail’’ 
(Esquire 10-387) 

On this pair of titles Kenny has a small 
group including Joe Harriott on alto and 
Dizzy Reece on trumpet. For me, he has yet 
to attain the heights of his previous 
“Caribbean Suite” although this coupling 
is good. The second title is not, as you 
might think, a tenor solo but rather a 
feature for the front line in general. A.M. 

COLEMAN HAWKINS QUINTET 

I’ll Know / You’ve Got Me Crying Again 

(Vogue 2266) 

A subdued Hawk blowing through two 

beautiful ballads. We hear the long, flowing 


lines for which the melodic master is 
famed. He feels every note carefully, 
improving it with his graceful approach. All 
the ideas are simply expressed. No more is 
needed with Hawkins’ genius. Billy Taylor 
provides superb piano accents behind the 
tenor. Even the tempestuous Art Blakey 
bows to the greatness of Hawkins. His 
drumming is softened and relaxed on both 
sides. The rhythm section is completely as 
a unit with the wonderful guitar player 
Johnny Collins and bassist Percy Heath. 
Both sides hail from the Royal Roost label. 
They were recorded on 25/8/1950. 
TONY KINSEY TRIO WITH 
JOE HARRIOTT 
‘*Best Behaviour’’ / ‘‘Get Happy’’ 
(Esquire 10-392) 

I found these a little less satisfying than 
last month’s coupling from the same session 
but the main interest is again Joe Harriott’s 
alto. It is incredible that Joe should have 
been around since 1951 before anyone 
decided to record him. No other alto player 
here today blows such wailing, jumping 


jazz. 

Bill Le Sage doubles vibes and piano 
(and composer’s pen on the first title) while 
that fine musician Sammy Stokes is on bass. 

A.M. 
GEO. LEWIS & HIS NEW ORLEANS 
MUSIC 
Yaaka Hula / Burgundy St. Blues 
(Good Time Jazz GV2254) 

Recorded in New Orleans four years ago, 
with the best band that Lewis ever led. 
“Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula” is an old 
music hall song and sounds unlikely jazz 
material, but the Lewis band manage to 
transform it into good enough jazz. It is 
practically all ensemble and the band play 
with a good, relaxed swing. This type of 
jazz is very much a matter of taste, and so 
if you like it, this is a record you'll be 
certain to buy. The reverse is a vehicle for 
Lewis’s solo clarinet. He loves the blues 
and plays with great feeling. Si. 

MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Tell Your Story / Rising Tide Blues 
(Vogue V2247) 

Two more sides recorded for Blue Note 
in 1940, these are partner pieces to those on 
Vogue V2229. Tell Your Story” is genuine 
boogie played by a master. Meade Lux 
exhibits a wonderful sense of harmony, 
his tunes are never trite, and he plays with 
a beautifully relaxed, tho’ forceful, rhythm. 
His light and shade are quite extraordinary 
and although all boogie is bound to be 
repetitive Lewis never lets the interest flag 
for a moment. 


JAMES MOODY 
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The reverse is also full of interest, but 
tends to be slightly ponderous in places. 
The tempo is slow and the composer is so 
intent on the ‘rising of the tide’ that he hits 
a few wronguns and also drags tempo. S.T. 
AL LOMBARDY & HIS ORCHESTRA 

The Boogie / The Blues 
(London HL8076) 

Here is the first example to be issued over 
here of the work of Al Lombardy’s orches- 
tra—a jump band currently recording for 
Dot records. The band play in semi- 
commercial swing style without any great 
originality; the only interest to the jazz fan 
being the work of a clarinet player who 
sounds like a mixture of Artie Shaw and 
Benny Goodman, circa 1938. r.s. 

BOBBY MICKLEBOROUGH’S 
BOB-CATS 
‘*Royal Garden Blues’’ / ‘‘Snag It’’ 
(Esquire 10-390) 

Bobby has gathered together a neat, 
musicianly crew with Billy Amstell, of all 
people, on clarinet. The leader’s tone is 
clear-cut and incisive and the second title, 
in particular, is very well done. I’m not 
quite sure which jazz category this coupling 
fits, I rather think it is the pigeon hole 
marked ‘Middle Period—Well 


JAMES MOODY AND HIS COOL CATS 
**Lester Leaps In’’ / ‘‘Indiana’’ 
(Esquire 10-386) 

These were recorded during 1949 in 
Sweden but have been worth waiting for. 
Moody might not be the best modern saxist 
but he is certainly one of the most interesting 
for he never ceases to experiment. He takes 
the Press tune at a fairly slow pace and 
utilizes stop chords in the second chorus to 
good effect. The reverse is by a smaller 
group, a kind of Shearing line-up plus tenor 
and even on this well-tried sequence Moody 
has something new to say. A.M 

TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 
Darktown Strutters Ball / Irish Black Bottom 

(Good Time Jazz GV2193) 

I have heard much better Turk Murphys 
than this, and judge that it must have been 
made some time ago. The rhythm is very 
ponderous and trumpet player Bob Scobey 
as he plays here is not nearly as good as he 
is today. I find Bert Bales piano unimagina- 
tive and the group as a whole lack cohesion. 
The best bits are Murphy’s trombone 
chorus on “‘Irish B.B.”’ and his vocal on the 
back, where incidentally, he sings the — 
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DODO MARMAROSA 
plays with Wardell Grey 


VIDO MUSSO & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Vido’s Boogie / Blue Night 
(London HL8077) 

The ‘orchestra’ turns out to be piano and 
rhythm which accompany Vido through 
two not very inspired solo efforts. The first 
side is a gallery-fetching technical display 
based on the usual boogie riffs. The 
emphasis is on attack rather than tone, 
and this performance is not up to the high 
standard he set himself with the Stan 
Kenton orchestra a few years back. 

The blues on the reverse, also composed 
by Vido, is the better side, and here the 
Hawkins influence is apparent. All the 
same, his rather choppy staccato style 
doesn’t seem to suit the material and it’s 
only in the coda that he allows us to hear 
just how accomplished a musician he is. 

GENE NORMAN’S “JUST JAZZ” 

One O’clock Jump (4 parts) 
(Vogue V2271-V2272) 

With an extremely strong line-up this 
performance comes from a 1947 concert 
and reflects the true musical spirit of the 
awakening West Coast. Erroll Garner is at 
the piano supplying an ideal foundation 
for a long solo by Wardell Gray and shorter 
soles by Howard McGhee, Vic Dickenson 
and Benny Carter as well as contributing a 
solo himself. 

From this same concert came the two 
sided “Blue Lou” featuring Wardell and 
Erroll and, like most Norman sponsored 
concerts, the standard of music is the first 


WARDELL GRAY 
dedicates one to Lester Young. 


consideration with crowd excitement taking 
second place. Recommended to all those of 
us who like our jazz to swing all the time. 
A.M. 
MAX ROACH SEPTET 
Orientation | Mobleyzation 
(Vogue V2270) 

A most interesting session. Tenorman 
Hank Mobley claims composer credit for 
both titles, but the scoring sound is ob- 
viously by Gigi Gryce. Gigi’s ensemble 
voicing actually gives the impression of a 
much larger group. Mobley proves to be a 
new soloist of note. His tenor plays fluently 
on both sides. Gigi’s alto is a trifle cold, but 
worthwhile for its ideas. Trumpeter Idrees 
Sulieman has vastly improved by com- 
parison with his previous records. Roach 
himself needs no introduction from me; 
a really fine drummer. 


RONNIE SCOTT & HIS ORCHESTRA 
**Cherokee’’ ‘‘Perdido”’ 
Esquire 10-391 

These are probably the last titles we shall 
hear with Ronnie’s “Founder members”. 
The Ray Noble tune is a feature for 
Deuchar’s grand trumpet and, towards the 
end, Crombie’s cymbals. 

The Tizol tune is even better with the 
right tempo and some relaxed tenor at first 
and, later, an intriguing tenor and vibes 
chase. Its been said before and I must 
agree that this band is the best regular 
modern jazz group we have today. A.M. 


GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
of / **Solitude’’ 
(Esquire 10-385) 

The first tune with its slurring phrases, 
lends itself well to Geoff's driving “Bostic” 
style treatment while the Ellington tune, 
taken at slow tempo, is well handled with 
an almost overpoweringly large tone. 
There is a pleasant vibes solo on the first 
title. A.M. 


CHARLIE VENTURA SEXTET 
East of Suez / I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 
(Brunswick 05316) 

Both these are taken from a Gene Nor- 
man concert in Pasadena held in October, 
1952, a couple of weeks before this im- 
pressive Charlie Ventura group was dis- 
banded. The performances rely on bizarre 
tone colours and intricate counterpoint for 
their appeal, plus the clever use of the 
voices of Jackie Cain and Roy Kral against 
the leader's baritone sax. 

“East of Suez” is set to a Latin-American 
beat and features some excellent trumpet 
from Conti Condoli in the modern manner, 
while Charlie Ventura on tenor and Boots 
Mutzsilli’s alto are also effective. The high 
spot of this performance, though, is the 
facile and dexterous technique of Benny 
Green on trombone. This is certainly not 
everybody's kind of jazz, even if you are a 
modernist; but it’s the kind that grows on 
you after repeated playing. 

“Bubbles” is played tongue-in-cheek and 
obviously not intended by Ventura to be 
taken too seriously. Highspot of this is 
the amazing scat vocalising of Jackie Cain 
and Roy Kral, which prompts one to wish 
for some recordings of Jackie singing solo 
with appropriate small group accompani- 
ment. She’s a girl with a remarkable voice. 
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HOWARD McGHEE 
plays on ‘‘Just Jazz’’. 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 
Big Fine Girl / No Rollin’ Blues 
(Vogue V2060) 

Aided by a good, kicking rhythm section 
Jimmy Witherspoon turns in some of the 
best blues singing to have been heard since 
the days of the classic blues singers. This 
may come under the heading of R & B, 
but Mr. W’s phrasing is very traditional in 
places and he sings with a beat. Both tunes 
are Witherspoon originals, the lyrics being 
what you'll expect them to be. 

He is accompanied by Gene Gibeaux 
(piano), Don Hill (alto), Harry Green 
(drums) and Herman Washington (bass)— 
they are all good, but the first and last 
named are quite outstanding. S.T. 


ALBERT AMMONS 
Swance River Boogie; Boogie at the Civic 
Opera; S.P. Blues; Sheik of Araby; St. 
Louis Blues; You are My Sunshine; Shufflin’ 
The Boogie; Twelfth Street Boogie 
(Mercury MG25012) 

Although Albert Ammons had the boogie 
tag tied fairly firmly around his neck he was 
not.afraid to tackle unusual material as this 
LP will prove. He plays ““Swanee’’, “The 


CHARLIE VENTURA 
watches Benny Green with 
admiration. 
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Sheik” and even “Twelfth St.” with tre- 
mendous power and tireless imagination, 
and one is inclined to be disappointed when 
the piano gives way to guitar (Ike Perkins) 
or the swinging tenor of his son Gene. 
It is that intricate piano, building up chorus 
after chorus that one wants to hear, and 
there is enough of it here to make you want 
some more. 

My favourite track is the freely swinging 
“S.P. Blues”. This is Ammons at his 
enthusiastic best, and jazz piano followers 


won't ask for more than that. Ser. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG & HIS HOT 
FIVE 


(Columbia 33SX1029) 

This is the first of four 12-in. LPs issued 
in America as “The Louis Armstrong 
Story”. The set was produced and edited by 
George Avakian and a very excellent job he 
made of it. The records trace the history of 
Louis from the early Hot Fives and the 
tracks have been assembled with forethought 
and erudition. It is to be hoped that Columbia 
will issue the remaining three records, but 
in case they don’t this one will do you to be 
going on with. Every track shows why 
Louis has been called the greatest figure 
jazz has produced; every track is packed 
with the finest jazz music. Titles are: 
Muskrat Ramble; Heebie Jeebies; Gut 
Bucket Blues; Skid-dat-De-Dat; Yes! I’m 
In The Barrel; Cornet Chop Suey; Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue; I’m Not Rough; 
The Last Time; Got No Blues; Hotter 
Than That; Ory’s Creole Trombone.” S.T. 


PAUL BARBARIN’S NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND (1) 

GEORGE LEWIS’ RHYTHM BOYS (2) 
{1) Bourbon St. Parade; Sister Kate; Just 
A Closer Walk; Old Grey Bonnet. 
(2) St. Louis St. Blues; Red Wing; Singing 
Clarinet; Walk Through The _ Streets. 
(Melodisc MLP504) 

That old New Orleans music as portrayed 
by Messrs. Barbarin and Lewis is probably 
as well played here as it has ever been, since 
its resuscitation. It is also very boring. The 
Lewis tracks are all clarinet backed by 
rhythm, and that for me is too much Lewis’ 
clarinet. The rhythm is all right and I have 
no doubt the feeling is genuine, but its all 
so ‘samey’ that one gets bored long before 
the last track. 

The Barbarin sides are better, but suffer 
from a sameness of tempo. Even ‘Sister 
Kate” is taken slowly (too slowly for the 
musicians’ comfort) and nothing very 
exciting happens on any of the tracks. Here 
again the rhythm section play excellently, 
but neither P. Humphrey on trumpet or his 
brother Willie on clarinet sound too certain 
of themselves, whilst trombonist Waldren 
Joseph’s playing is very unsteady. 

Certain meat for all Lewis lovers.  S.T. 


SIDNEY BECHET 
Shake It and Break It; Nobody Knows the 
Way I feel dis morning; Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home; Blues in Thirds; Shag; 
Maple Leaf; Wild Man Blues; I ain’t gonna 
give nobody none o’ this Jelly Roll; Lay 
Your Racket; Indian Summer 
(HMV DLP1042) 


I have no grumbles with the music here— 
in fact it could not be bettered. Ten sides 
by the wonderful Sidney surrounded by 
such superlative jazzmen as Tommy Ladnier 
Earl Hines, Sidney de Paris, Sandy Williams 
Henry Allen, J. C. Higginbotham etc., etc., 
etc. Bound to be good! But who in heavens 
name picks these sides? They come from 
sessions between 1932 and 1941 and are 
put together in such an untidy fashion that 
they are bound to wreck any collection. 

Wonderful musical chaos! Sr. 


SIDNEY BECHET BLUE NOTE JAZZ 
MEN (Vol. 2) 

Darktown Strutters Ball/Save It Pretty Mama 

/ Shine / Ridin’ Easy Blues / Way Down 

Yonder / St. James Infirmary / Memphis 

Blues / Struttin? With Some Barbecue. 
(Vogue LDE086) 


This album contains six sides, featuring 
Bechet with Wild Bill Davison, and two 
recorded by him in Paris with Claude 
Luter’s orchestra. Inevitably the contrast 
is very marked. 


The two French sides **Ridin’ Easy Blues” 
and “‘Struttin®’ With Some Barbecue” were 
recorded in November 1949 and, though 
Bechet himself plays in his usual imagina- 
tive way, the support he receives from the 
French boys is anything but strong. 


The remaining titles were recorded on 
October 12th, 1945 and feature a subtle 
interplay of ideas between Bechet and Wild 
Bill. The fusion of styles comes off well, 
though perhaps not quite up to the standard 
of the Bechet-Spanier recordings. The 
climatic excitement of ‘*Darktown Strutters 
Ball” the moody trumpet of Wild Bill on 
“Save It Pretty Mama” with Bechet taking 
a couple of fine solos himself; the feeling 
for the blues in ‘St. James’ Infirmary’ on 
which everyone and particularly Art Hodes, 
shines, all adds up to a most enjoyable 
Long Player. Pt. 


DAVE BRUBECK TRIO 
(Vogue LDE090) 


This, the first Brubeck LP, contains 
previously unissued items recorded during 
1950 by the leader on piano, Ron Crotty 
(bass) and Cal Tjader doubling vibes and 
drums. Brubeck has come in for some 
severe criticism from all quarters but has 
survived mainly because, like Kenton, he 
is a most sincere musician. 
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Technically he lacks gradation of touch 
which gives light and shade to a perfor- 
mance but this is balanced against an agile 
and enquiring mind, ever-ready to experi- 
ment with the wedding of jazz to more 
advanced musical forms. These experiments 
are not always a complete success but they 
are never less than interesting. Of the 
complete successes “‘Let’s Fall in Love” 
and “I'll Remember April’ — spring to 
mind immediately while the remaining titles 
vary from fairly straight readings to driving, 
forceful piano. “Body and Soul”, “Laura”’, 
“Indiana”, “You stepped out of a Dream”, 
“Lullaby in Rhythm” and ‘Singing in the 
Rain” comprise the rest of the titles. A.M. 


NAT ‘KING’? COLE’S 
10TH ANNIVERSARY 
(Capitol LCT6003) 

The anniversary referred to in the title 
is, of course, Nat Cole’s ten fabulous years 
with Capitol, which is more or less synony- 
mous with the start of his rise to stardom. 
That first great recording trio, with Oscar 
Moore on guitar, and Johnny Miller on 
bass, got off to a flying start from which 
the leader has never looked back. Alas, the 
trio is by now only a figure of speech, for 
most of Mr. Cole’s recordings today are 
supported by a full sized orchestra, and the 
accent is strongly on his vocal work in 
contrast to the instrumental combination of 
piano and guitar which graced so much of 
his early work. 

This is essentially a commercial offering, 
with much to please his fans, and some 
interesting variations in the form and style 
of the accompanying group, best of which 
are Dave Cavanaugh’s and Pete Rugolo’s. 
I am reminded that the sleeve claims all the 
sixteen tracks to be previously un-issued, 
whereas my memory tells me that at least 
one has found its way into the Capitol 
catalogue in this country. The reverse side 
features the trio on its own, and is the more 
pleasing in its simplicity—unfortunately 
the tunes are too numerous to list. GL. 


BING CROSBY with the Buddy Cole Trio 
Some fine old Chestnuts 
(Brunswick LA8673) 

The antiquity of the chestnuts is not to be 
denied, nor is the age, experience and show- 
manship of their purveyor. The surprise is 
that these are not re-issues, but brand new 
recordings which Bing has made to the 
accompaniment of the Buddy Cole Trio. 
I like the selection of tunes, the twinkle in 
the voice, the Garnerish touch of the piano; 
I don’t like the way Bing doubles the tempo 
of every number for the second chorus— 
an old show trick which is surely played out 
by now. A delightful record, well performed 
and a sure favourite for more than just his 
fans. Tunes are:—*Do you ever think of 
me; I never knew; Somebody loves me; 
After you've gone’; and “Sleepy time gal; 
Dinah; I never knew; I can’t give you 
anything but love.” G.L 
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CURTAIN CALL SERIES, Vol. 6 
(Brunswick LA8665) 

A cleverly contrived selection of famous 
women vocalists forms the basis of this 
record, which although entirely compiled of 
re-issues is well worthy of note. May I, 
Mr. Editor, avail myself of your columns to 
enquire of the makers w here the other five 
volumes of this series have been filed ? 
Both sides consist of a track each by Ella 
Fitzgerald, Mildred Bailey, Frances Lang- 
ford and Connee Boswell. The result is 
nostalgic, if not strictly jazz. Tunes are: 

‘A-tisket, a-tasket: Rockin’ chair: Then 
you" ve never been blue; Ah so pure” and 

“Georgia on my mind: Baltimore oriole; 
Stormy weather: Undecided.” | will leave 
readers to make their own combination of 
singers and tunes. G.L 


THE DUKE PLAYS ELLINGTON 
(Capitol LC6670) 

The double twist of the title is just a gag— 

don’t pass this aside as one of those pre- 
fab duet records, for it’s Ellington, just 
himself with ten fingers and two feet and a 
full complement of white and black notes 
that go to make a piano. | have never 
raved over the Duke's piano playing, but 
this has made me sit up and take more than 
passing notice of another long-player piano 
solo. If the results are anything to judge by, 
I feel confident that he writes half his 
arrangements for his band whilst seated at 
the piano, for each one of these tunes is a 
miniature orchestration in_ itself. The 
lightest of rhythm backing is supplied by 
bass and drums, and the reader must not 
expect to find a fierce rhythmic offering of 
the type in which Garner or Peterson 
indulge; rather must he seek out the 
subtleties and innuendoes from compo- 
sitions which are at the limits of what we 
critics like to think are the bounds of jazz. 
His quizzical *‘Who knows” is a master- 
piece of rhythmic effect, with a familiar 
Shearing-like touch to it. The leisurely 
“Reminiscing in D” and **Prelude to a kiss” 
could almost be transposed straight into a 
Hodges and a Webster show piece without 
alteration, the former being so devoid of 
“beat” that | was prompted to comment on 
first hearing that it was a pity Ellington had 
left his rhythm section behind. The more 
familiar “In a sentimental mood” is essent- 
ially tasteful, whilst his most invigorating 
pieces are “Things what they used 
be” and Flat blues’. **Passion flower” 
a trifle too flamboyant for my taste, bist 
orchestrally would probably succeed where 
“Janet”, changing in tempo and mood, 
might fail. 

An exceptional record, this requires 
careful hearing and a modicum of attention 
and exertion before it will justify its place 
in your collection, where it should help to 
bridge the gap between jazz and modern 
music without forsaking sanity which 
Kenton and Tristano would have us do. 

ART FARMER SEPTET 
**Work of Art”’ 
(Esquire 20-033) 

Farmer was one of the principal Hampton 
trumpet soloists in the band Lionel brought 
to Europe last year. In point of fact this 
LP was recorded only a few weeks before 
the band left for Sweden and, with one 
exception, the Septet’s personnel is drawn 
from the then Hamptoncircus. The success of 
this issue, and it is a great success, is due in 


MILDRED BAILEY 
is featured on ‘“‘Curtain Calli’”’ 


no small measure to Quincy Jones (who 
plays piano and contributed three of the 
numbers) and Gigi Gryce (who wrote the 
final number although he did not play on 
the Septet date). Art is a fine soloist in the 
modern idiom and is well supported by his 
cohorts. James Cleveland’s agile trombone 
on “The Little Bandmaster” qualifies for 
the adjective “fantastic” while Cliff 
Solomon’s tenor on “Work of Art” is well 
in the Gordon-Gray groove. The African 
“Uam Uam” (try it backwards) ranks with 
Quincey’s best arrangements and Gigi’s 
“Up in Quincey’s Room” is an excellent 
dedicatory piece. A.M. 


FIREHOUSE 5 PLUS 2. 
(Good Time Jazz LDG079) 

First rate rhythmic corn by the boys from 
the Walt Disney studios. Don’t take them 
seriously, but don’t write in and tell me 
their records shouldn't be reviewed in a 
jazz magazine. The band have tremendous 
entertainment value and are apt to show 
off a fairly high degree of musicianship. 
Clarke Mallery (clarinet), Harper Goff 
(banjo) and Ed Penner (tuba) are all 
excellent musicians, and even at their 
funniest the band play with beat. I don’t 
think they are the ultimate in dixieland, but 
I have heard many, many revivalist bands 
who, trying to be serious, are not nearly 
SO jazz conscious as these boys. 

Tunes are: “*Firechief Rag; Sweet Georgia 
Brown; Wabash Blues; Just a Stomp at 
Twilight; 12th St. Rag; Sobbin’ Blues; 
Lonesome Mama; Who walks In When I 
Walk Out.” 


ERROLL GARNER & HIS RHYTHM 
(Felsted L87002) 

With the usual surfeit of piano solo 
records in this month’s releases, your editor 
has put me in a bit of a spot by asking me 
to review this one. I shall almost certainly 
have to eat my words and a lot more 
besides when I have done writing about it. 
A sensibly written sleeve quotes one Ulanov 
and completely wrecks all the nice things 
which I had planned to set before you, 
namely this curious combination of good 
points from the ancient and modern in jazz, 
always topped by Garner’s inborn sense 
of what people will like to listen to. Those 
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of you who never read Ulanov (I hope they 
are legion), and those who won't buy this 
record (probably fewer) will never know 
what Ulanovy said about Garner and, as it’s 
a ghastly platitude anyway, I do not 
propose to tell you. 

Seriously, I find this man Garner never 
misses, and this is no exception. His 
“Margie” is one of the best ever, “Wrong” 
is taken much faster than the version I 
reviewed a few months back, “Serenade in 
blue” and “I'll be seeing you” are played 
strictly to his formula, and “*Lullaby of the 
leaves” is a splendid example of his drag 
tempo. Quite how large his spread of 
influence over other pianists extends is 
hard for a contemporary writer to define, 
and is always open to dispute, but I sense 
that it is much greater than most people 
think, and I will take the risk of explaining 
this curious phenomenon—simplicity and 
originality, which boil down to listenable 
music and, ultimately, to a style which is 
easily absorbed and copied. Take it away 
and think about it, and maybe one of you 
will agree with me. GL. 


STAN GETZ AT STORYVILLE 
(Vogue LDE089) 

Getz has never struck me as being a great 
tenorman. He has a pretty tone, some nice 
ideas and a sound technique. When he can 
forget a little about this technique and let 
himself go Stan can swing. These sides 
recorded at a Boston Club have an atmos- 
phere to suit Getz. He swings reasonably 
well. But somehow he lacks the solo 
personality of his early influence; Lester 
Young. As a result his choruses are pleasant 
without being very inspiring. For this 
reason I found the best features of the 
session to be the solos by pianist Al Haig 
and guitarist Jimmy Raney. 

The titles are “Thou Swell,” “The Song 
Is You,” “Mosquito Knees” and Raney’s 
“Parker 51°. The label strangely gives Getz 
composer credit for “Mosquito Knees.” I 
beg to differ. When Gigi Gryce was in 
England he emphatically stated this to be 
one of the themes he wrote for Stan. R.H. 


LIONEL HAMPTON’S PARIS 
ALL-STARS 
(Vogue LDE063) 

The final chapter of Hamp’s riotous 
champagne-flavoured party in Paris. The 
music is fine, jam session stuff, but not so 
great as the wonderful “Blue Panassie” 
on the last LP in the series. Perhaps the 
champagne had taken the upper hand by 
this stage of the proceedings. Certainly 
on “Real Crazy”, the inevitable blues, the 
heat is gradually increased until the final 
stage produces some of the hottest, swinging 
jazz recorded for years. Trumpeter Walter 
Williams rears up with the top-register 
blasting, but the best solos to my mind 
come from Hamp himself and trombonist 
James Cleveland. Hamp’s ballad solo, 
“I Only Have Eyes For You” is very nice. 
One can forgive the “Church Bells” sound 
at the end. Everything else is perfectly 
expressed. 

Finally, the versatile Lionel switches from 
vibes to piano for the final track ‘*Walking 
At The Trocadero” (or “Honeysuckle Rose) 
This again is jam session work in extended 
form. Hamp plays some percussive effects 
and every other musician present says his 
party piece. R.H. 
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LIONEL HAMPTON & HIS ORCH. 
Hot Mallets 
(HMV CLP1023) 

“Hot Mallets” is an apt title for this 
excellent twelve inch LP. Included are a 
dozen of his best recordings which, though 
probably familiar enough to the older 
collector should prove invaluable for those 
who became interested in jazz since the war. 
Hamp always surrounded himself with good 
musicians and the names of those who took 
part in these waxings read, to quote 
Sinclair Traill’s informative sleeve notes: 
“like an extract from a jazz Debrett.” 

Other than “Hot Mallets” itself, which 
features a driving pre-bop Dizzy Gillespie 
solo, there are included such well known 
Hampton items as “I Can’t Get Started” 
with Ziggy Elman; ““Stompology” featuring 
some wonderful Johnny Hodges, and 
““Memories of You” with Rex Stewart 
making exciting use of the plunger mute. 
Above all, there is Hamp himself on the 
vibes demonstrating his uncanny sense of 
timing and rhythm, and, whether at stomp 
or blues tempo, playing with extraordinary 
invention and consummate skill. Jazz such 
as is contained in this LP is heard far 
too seldom these days. Pa. 


THE HERDMEN BLOW IN PARIS 
(Vol. 2) 
(Vogue LDE091) 

Here is the second volume of selected 
performances organised by Ralph Burns 
for some of the star soloists from the 
Woody Herman band last Spring. This 
volume is devoted to works written by the 
musicians taking part, and the first side 
opens with a medium fast performance of 
Jerry Coker’s ““Embarkation”—a not par- 
ticularly inspired interpretation of an even 
less inspired piece of writing. Then follows 
French pianist Henri Renaud’s ‘Palm 
Cafe.’ Trumpet player Dick Collins has 
plenty of opportunity to shine; but he seems 
off form, and fumbles badly in places. 
Indeed, there is a general listlessness in the 
whole performance. 

The second side opens with Ralph 
Burns’ ‘“‘Wet Back on the Left-Bank’.. 
referring to a soaking he received on the 
way to the studio. The superiority of the 
writing is immediately evident and it is 
easily the best item in the album, spotting 
some excellent piano from Ralph himself, 
and Cy Touff’s interesting bass-trumpet 
playing. Final item is another by Henri 
Renaud, ‘Just Forty Bars’—a fast-paced 
exercise in modern harmonies which gives 
the whole group a chance to demonstrate 
their skill. Pal: 


EARL HINES 
Thru For The Night; Mountain Air; Father 
Co-operates; Blue Moon; Rosetta; Stardust 
(Mercury 25018) 

I must admit to leaning over backwards 
every time Earl plays a piano and so perhaps 
1 am not best qualified to review this record 
as I was violently prejudiced in its favour 
before I ever heard it. However as I have 
owned it now for several years I think I can 
safely say it is wonderful music. Earl plays 
great chunks of swinging, crashing piano 
on every track and his ideas continue to 
astound me every time I hear him. Some of 
his music is complicated in the extreme, but 
he plays even the most difficult passages 
with the consummate ease of a master, and 
a relaxation only the great achieve. 


In addition to Hines (in case you thought 
I had forgotten) some fine solos are played 
by Joe Thomas, Trummy Young and 
Coleman Hawkins on “Thru”, “Father” 
and “Blue Moon’. Charlie Shavers and 
Tab Smith are featured on the other titles. 

Best track ‘‘Blue Moon’; worst ‘Stardust’. 

ST. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Lover Man 
(Brunswick LA8676) 

An underlying sadness prevails in all the 
tunes on this record, which is in keeping 
with Billie Holiday’s present style of 
singing—a strong and sincere sound which, 
whilst not lacking in sophistication, has 
more jazz feeling imbued in it than could 
be found in a dozen records of any other 
contemporary singer. “My Man” and 
‘Porgy’ are perfect examples of her singing, 
both graced with some light and very 
satisfying piano accompaniment by Bobby 
Tucker, recently a visitor to our shores 
with Billy Eckstine. Camarata’s support to 
“Lover Man” and “That ole devil called 
love’’ are cumbersome by comparison. In 
the main, these sides have all been available 
previously on 78 r.p.m. notably ‘‘Soli- 
tude” and ‘“‘There is no greater love’’, my 
special favourite being ““Crazy he calls me.” 
The greatness of Lady Day is no myth—it 
is here for all to find, who choose to buy 
this record. GL. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY & TEDDY WILSON 
Why Was I Born / Body & Soul / Them 
There Eyes / Moanin’ Low / Swing, Brother, 
Swing / Billie’s Blues / Some Other Spring / 
Falling In Love Again / These Foolish 

Things / I'll Get By 
(Columbia 3381034) 

A glance at the titles above should be 
sufficient indication of the feast in store for 
anyone interested in Billie’s sensitive 
singing and Teddy Wilson’s decorative, 
lightly swinging piano playing. Listening 
to Billie and to the wonderful accompani- 
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ments, prompts one to ask why recording 
companies these days insist on recording 
her and other jazz singers, with huge 
orchestras weighed down, with strings? 
All tracks are exceptional but of particular 
note is the work of Johnny Hodges on 
“Why Was I Born?” and ‘Moanin’ 
Low”; Tab Smith on the wonderful version 
of “Them There Eyes” and, of course, 
Berigan on “‘Billie’s Blues.” 

Columbia are doing a real service to jazz 
lovers with this type of re-issue which 
deserves a place in any discerning enthusiast 
collection. PT. 

PEE WEE HUNT ORCHESTRA 
Swinging Around 
(Capitol LC6671) 

“Swinging Around” is the title of one of 
the sclections in this collection of ersatz 
Dixiana. The boys do very little swinging 
on any one of the eight items and about the 
only redeeming feature, from a jazz point 
of view, is the solo work of the clarinet 
player (Rosey McHargue possibly) on 
O’ My Heart’? and “Please Don’t 
Talk About Me.” The rest is all corn and 
the musicians concerned ought to be 
blushing even if this is the stuff that puts 
jam (the sticky kind) on their bread. P.T. 

HARRY JAMES 
Flash; Back Beat Boogie; Feet Draggin’ 
Blues; Cross Country Jump; Record Session; 
Sharp As a Tack; Jeffrie’s Blues; Crazy 
Rhythm. 
(Columbia 3381031) 

Eight tracks from the New York swing 
era by a band which could play jazz when 
it wanted to. The same remark applied to 
leader James who exhibits more than a 
passing acquaintance with the blues on 
both “Feet Draggin’’” and ‘‘Jeffrie’s”. He 
also plays some very pleasant trumpet on 
the good “Cross Country’ and the well 
orchestrated “Sharp as a Tack.” 

Earnestly recommended to all Kenton 
fans, in particular. S.T. 


EARL HINES 
is featured on a fine LP this month 
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Ute, 
JAZZ STUDIO 1 
**Tenderly’’ / **Let’s Split”’ 
(Brunswick LAT8036) 

Recorded just a year ago this twelve inch 
LP is a soloist’s proposition—and what 
soloists! Apart from the “ex and present” 
Basie men in the front line, Joe Newman 
(tpt); Frank Foster and Paul Quinchette 
(tens) there are also Benny Green, Johnny 
Smith, Kenny Clarke, Hank Jones and 
Ed Jones to cause you to want this record. 
Walter Gross’ lovely tune has some 
wonderful out-of-tempo guitar by Johnny 
Smith to set the mood before the perfor- 
mance slides into slow, then fast tempo. 
The second side has its title justified by 
virtue of the fact that the musicians solo 
in pairs. Foster and Quinichette stand before 
the mike together just to make things 
confusing. 

At long last we have a record which 
features Joe Newman who is, like Benny 
Green, on the fringe of ““Modernism™ and 
is a most interesting player. If you want 
long solos by one of the most expensive 
line-ups on record to-day, this must be 
your choice. A.M. 


BARNEY KESSELL 
(Vogue LDE085) 

These eight titles, recorded with superb 
“hi-fi equipment and giving unbelievably 
good aural separation, were taped on the 
Pacific Coast at the end of last year. Barney, 
whose guitar inspirations stem directly 
from the late Charlie Christian, is joined 
on most tracks by Bud Shank (doubling 
flute as well as his more usual alto) that 
excellent pianist Arnold Ross, Drummer 
Shelley Manne and bassist Harry Babasin. 
Kessell exhibits a variety of moods in 
the fine choice of tunes and has the same 
tidiness of musical mind as pianist Al Haig 
in working each idea out to a_ logical 
conclusion. 

The titles are “Just Squeeze Me”, 
A Song Go” (both by the Duke of course) 
“Tenderly”, “What is there to Say”, 
“Lullaby of Birdland” plus three Kessell 
originals “Bernardo”, “Vicky's Dream” 
(based on “All the things You Are’) and 
“Salute to Charlie Christian” which utilizes 
the main phrase of Dizzy’s *Birk’s Works.” 
A.M. 


GEORGE LEWIS JAM SESSION 
Willie The Weeper; 2.19 Blues; Martha; 
Ole Miss; Bugle Boy March; Jerusalem 
Blues; Pallet on the Floor; Sheik of Araby 
(Vogue LDE082) 

This is my particular favourite George 
Lewis recording—I have had it for some 
time now and I still think it the best thing 
of its kind to come from New Orleans. 
since the ‘revival’. On all tracks the band 
show off the happiest spirit imaginable, and 
even on the fast tunes they manage to sound 
perfectly relaxed. It was oby iously a good 
day for everyone. 

The ensembles sound very closely knit 
and the rhythm section, particularly at 
quick tempo, really rock. Both Lewis and 
Robinson play better than I have ever 
heard them before, but their playing is 
surpassed by the trumpet of the late 
Elmer Talbert. His lead is firm and sure; 
he solos with great vigour; and his rough 
and ready singing is perfectly suited to this 
type of jazz. S.T. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Mamie Blues; Original Rags; The Naked 
Dance; Michigan Water Blues; The Crave; 
Buddy Bolden Blues; Mister Joe; Winin’ 
Boy Blues; King Porter Stomp; Don’t You 
Leave Me Here. 
(Vogue LDEO80) 

This record has already been reviewed at 
some length in this journal by our old friend 
Master Stewart-Baxter, so I need hardly 
say more than; get it! Jelly Roll was one 
of the great ones of jazz and his delightful 
piano playing and singing—both so _ per- 
fectly suited to jazz—have never been better 
exemplified than here. Every track is the 
work of a master of jazz music. S.T 

NEW DIRECTIONS 
(Esquire 20-034) 

This is the first album of vibesman Teddy 
Charles (late Teddy Cohen) to be released 
here and, quite frankly, | should like to 
reserve final judgement until | have become 
better acquainted with the LP. It is an 
attempt to transcribe Classical ideas to jazz 
(or vice versa) and is played by four West 
Coast modernists; Charles, Shorty Rogers 
(trumpet); Curtis Counce (bass); and 
Shelly Manne (drums). 

After the first playings | have been left 
with the same neutral feelings which I had 
following my first experience of Tristano’s 
music. I have since mellowed towards 
Lennie’s work and I may find myself 
accepting Teddy's Directions” in 
the same way. 

However, if you are able to afford only 
one Esquire LP at the moment | would 
recommend the Art Farmer set in preference 
to this sample of technically 
esotericism. 

THE QUINTET OF THE YEAR’ 
Vogue LDE087) 


This record contains the remaining 
session features from the “Jazz at Massey 
Hall” concert, taped by bassist Charlie 


Mingus for his Debut label. I think this LP 
is the better of the two, both for recording 
quality and solo work. Charlie Parker 
blows with feeling and enormous strength 
of solo ideas. The dynamic Gillespie, at 
times the joker Gillespie, matches the altoist 


CHARLIE MINGUS 
‘The Quintet of the Year’ 
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leads 


with a powerful display. Bud Powell pro- 
duces his usual glittering piano phrases 
while Mingus and Max Roach sweat out a 
tremendous rhythm behind. ‘Wee (or 
“Allens Alley”) is the opening track. Like 
the entire LP it has a minimum of ensemble 
work and much solo interest. **Hot House”, 
the longest number, extends well over onto 
the second side. Again good soos. aly. 
“Night in Tunisia” provides Dizzy the 
opportunity to blow through one of his own 
compositions. R.H 


DJANGO REINHARDT 
Souvenirs, Volume 2 
(Vogue LDE084) 

The selections included here were all 
recorded during 1947and are much more 
sophisticated than those included in 
Vogue LDE049. Django plays electric 
guitar and the violin has been replaced by 
clarinet. 

It was, I suppose, inevitable that Django 
should turn to the amplified guitar, but it is 
to be regretted because, more than most 
guitar players, his gypsy overtones and 
delicate fingering, making use of light and 
shade, seemed better suited to close mike 
playing without additional amplification. 
All the selections are interesting and all 
were composed by Django himself. Listen 
to the artistry with which he plays ‘‘En- 
chantment,” and to the drive that he gets on 
“Swing 39,” just to pick out two examples 
from these further “souvenirs” of a great 
artist and musician. PA. 


HENRI RENAUD ALL-STARS Vol. 1. 
(Vogue LDEO088) 

A great LP, containing some of the finest 
modern solos ever recorded. French pianist, 
Henri Renaud organised the results in 
New York, mainly to feature three of 
America’s leading modern soloists. Trom- 
bonist Jay Jay Johnson must have played 
like a man inspired for this occasion. He 
contrasts tremendous technique with some 
wonderful ideas. The seven choruses he 
plays on “Jay Jay’s Blues” are a delight. 
Milt Jackson’s vibes weave many subtle, 
melodic patterns, while tenorman Al Cohn 
plays his best solos yet to reach Britain. 
Renaud, bassist Percy Heath and drummer 
Charlie Smith make the sound rhythm team. 

This is not exactly jam session music 
although very little has actually been scored. 
One hears several ensembles but none of 
any great length. Every man seems anxious 
to improvise at the first chance. On “Pll 
Remember April’ Milt Jackson jumps into 
solo flight from the opening notes. After 
solos by Renaud and the horn players he 
closes the track in solo fashion. Two 
standard tunes were used, “April” and 
“There’s No You.” Jay Jay contributed a 
minor-key blues and Renaud another blues 
entitled “Jerry Old Man.” R 


PIANO PANORAMA 
Billy Taylor & His Rhythm 
(Felsted L87001) 

A new-comer to British record lists, 
Billy Taylor makes his auspicious debut on 
Felstead this month, with a selection of 
very sensitively played tunes which form an 
admirable show-case for his style. His fast 
numbers show him in better light than his 
slow ones, in which he falls far short of 
Garner. In fast numbers he has a lyrical 
style more reminiscent of Teddy Wilson, 
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No words can ever do justice adequately 
to the artistry which is Tatum and no jazz 
fan can have enough of his recording in his 
collection. This LP contains nine titles, one 
of which is a “Gershwin Medley,” played 


VOLLY de FAUT 
with 
the BUCKTOWN FIVE 


yet with the fanciful modernisms of Bud 
Powell. Perhaps his years as a cocktail 
pianist in New York have given him an odd 
approach to the more earthy music we like 
to hear, but there is good style and plenty 


aed 


of imagination beneath the superficiality, 
from which I deduce that we shall hear more 
and better things from this up and coming 
young man. 

Tunes are: “Wrap your troubles; What 
is there to say: If I had you: Thou swell” 
and “*Willow weep for me; Very thought of 
you; Somebody loves me; Good aS 


MUGGSY SPANIER & THE 
BUCKTOWN FIVE & STOMP SIX 
Everybody Loves My Baby / Why Couldn’t 
It Be Poor Little Me / Buddy’s Habits / 
Chicago Blues / Mobile Blues / Steady Roll 
Blues / Really A Pain / Hot Mittens 

(London AL3528) 

Here is a fine collection of the early work 
of Muggsy Spanier, which should prove a 
valuable addition to all those interested in 
early white jazz. 

Both on the first two titles by The Stomp 
Six, recorded for Autograph in June 1925, 
and on the remaining six by the Bucktown 
Five, recorded for Gennett in February, 
1924, the King Oliver band’s influence is 
very marked. The recording naturally isn’t 
all that it might be, but it is good enough 
to show just how both these bands attacked 
the music. Historically, these performances 
mark the beginnings of what was to be 
known as Chicago style. Both Muggsy and 
Volly de Faut play together with precision 
and sympathy, the former's cornet playing 
displaying remarkable maturity; while 
Volly’s clarinet is extremely agile and 
authorittaive. Less effective is the trombone 
work of Guy Carey who sounds much more 
dated and lacks the technique of the other 
two members of the front line. Mel Stitzel 
is the pianist with both groups. Ben Pollack 
and Joe Gish are on drums and tuba for 
the first two selections, while Marvin Saxbe 
plays drums for the rest. PoP. 


LES THOMPSON & HIS HARMONICA 
Just Jazz 
(HMV DLPI1039) 

As a matter of a fact, this just isn’t jazz 
and, though Les Thompson does wonders 
with it, neither the limitations of the 
harmonica nor Les’ flashy jazz phrasing 
can make this anything more than an 
interesting novelty. 

Gene Norman presented Les Thompson 
as a surprise item at a Pasadena jazz 
concert held on February 2nd, 1952. The 
audience went for the novelty appeal and, 
on the strength of this, the ever-enterprising 
Gene was able to sell the tapes to Victor. 

On the first side Les is accompanied by 
an all-star group which includes Conte 
Condoli, Wardell Gray, Dexter Gordon, 
Red Callender and Bob Harrington, but 
the only musicians who get a chance to solo, 
are Bob Harrington and Red Callender on 
In The Mood for Love’ which 
remains the highspot of the album. On the 
reverse Les has only rhythm accompani- 
ment, and his instrument sounds thinner 
than ever—Mr. Thompson is no Larry 
Adler. 


ART TATUM 
(Vogue LDE081) 

Art surely need; no introduction to 
collectors of all ages for he is undoubtedly 
the greatest piano virtuoso jazz has ever 
known. On this LP from a May 1949 
concert, he works through some of his 
previously recorded successes and adds 
some new interpretations.. 

On the ballads (“Willow Weep for Me”, 
“Someone to Watch over Me,” *Ye3ter- 
days”) the full beauty of execution is 
apparent while there are plenty of examples 
of his over-sized sense of humour. His own 
‘Boogie Woogie’ says the first and last word 
on the subject of eight-to-a-bar while the 
surprisingly short “Kerry Dance” leaves 
one gasping for more. 
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BOB 
WILBER 


featured 
with his 
““Wildcats”’ 
and the 
Scarsdale 


jazz Band 


* 
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solo by Art and applauded by an apprecia- 
tive audience. A.M. 


FATS WALLER 
Susanna; Loch Lomond; Waltz from 
Faust; When You and I were young Maggie; 
Oh, dem Golden Slippers; Old Oaken 
Bucket; Ah, so pure from Martha; Annie . 
Laurie.”’ 
(London AL3522) 

Originally recorded for the Lang Worth 
radio programmes, here is the buoyant 
Waller at his happiest and best. some of 
this material is unlikely, but on all the tunes 
his singing and piano playing are full of 
life and humour. His improvisations on the 
lyrics are ludicrous, but at the same time he 
never ceases to create swing. It didn’t 
really matter what Waller played; for as 
shown here, he could turn the most unlikely 
tune into a jazz epic with the greatest of 
ease; and a flick of the fingers. et 


BOB WILBER’S WILDCATS AND THE 
SCARSDALE JAZZ BAND 
(London H-APB1023) 

Putting things in their correct sequence, 
the Scarsdale Jazz Band came first, being 
the forerunner of one of the most successful 
and exciting New Orleans Revival bands 
playing in the States in the mid-forties. 
Their versions of ‘“‘Weary Blues” and 
‘China boy’ have zest and much enthusiasm 
but little musical value of a serious nature. 
Leader Bob Wilber, cornet man Johnny 
Glasel, and pianist Dick Wellstood, sur- 
vived the fray at Ryan’s and other music 
spots to blossom into the Wildcats, whose 
Rampart session was made less than two 
years later. The Bechet influence has been 


slightly subdued in Wilber, and Glasel has 
developed into an excellent lead cornet, 
especially on “Once in a while” and “Salty 
dog.” Those of you who care to refresh 
your memories or dig out your older 
records will find that the Wildcats had 
reached more or less the same stage of 
advancement as had Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
group a year or two later. My favourites are 
“When you wore a tulip” and ‘Old 
fashioned love’, but all are worth 
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THIS 


MONTH’S 
EXTENDED PLAYS 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

He’s a son of the South; Hustlin’ and 
Bustlin’ for Baby; I Gotta Right to Sing the 
Blues; Sittin’ in the Dark. 

(HMV 7EG8028) 

Here again, if you happened to buy 
“Laughin’ Louis”, you will find that you 
are paying your money for two titles only. 
“Son of the South” and “Gotta Right” 
were issued on DLP1036, so you only get 
two for the price of four! Of course it may 
be a question of “policy”, but I don’t get 
it! The two unissued sides are good enough 
without being vintage Armstrong. Louis, 
as always, is wonderful but the accompany- 
ing band are not so hot. 8 i 


BIX BEIDERBECKE & HIS ORCH. 
Jazz Me Blues / Rhythm King / Ol’ Man 
Man River / Margie. 
(Columbia SEG7523) 
These should have been labelled, Bix 
Beiderbecke and his Gang, but it’s the 
music that counts—and what wonderful 
music it is too. Though recorded between 
1927 and 1928 they are like a breath of 
fresh air compared to some of to-day’s 
music in the allegedly same style. 
Bix played one of the most stimulating 
and imaginative lead cornets ever heard. 
His enthusiasm, drive and sense of rightness 
at all times seemed to inspire even the most 
second-rate of musicians to give of their 
best. Listening to these performances care- 
fully one is struck by their musical integrity 
and the cohesion of the collective passages 
that can have been little more than busked. 
“Jazz Me Blues”, with its exciting ensemble 
breaks, was made in October, 1927 just 
before Bix joined the Whiteman band. As 
well as playing a typical and perfectly 
executed solo, Bix dominates all through. 
The remaining three sides were made 
after Bix had joined Whiteman and the 
change is startling, for they sound, except 
for Bix himself, much more contrived and 
dated. 
MILES DAVIS QUARTET 
(Esquire EP12) 
On these four titles recorded in May of 
last year Miles is accompanied by half of 
the Modern Jazz Quartet (John Lewis, 


Percy Heath) and Max Roach. For many of 
us Miles’ trumpet contains a kind of 
indescribable magic yet others have implied 
he is an unhappy wanderer. Nevertheless he 
plays very well throughout, particularty so 
on the Benny Carter tune “When lights are 
Low.” “Tune Up” and “Miles Ahead” are 
his own compositions while ““Smooche”’ is 
a “Yesterdays” type of tune by Charlie 
Mingus. John Lewis accompanies and solos 
superbly throughout. A.M. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCH. 
Sophisticated Lady / Skin Deep 
(HMV 7EG8033) 

Although both these may be termed 
virtuoso performances they would seem 
better suited to Jazz at The Philharmonic 
than as part of an Ellington presentation. 
The Duke and his orchestra have for well 
over two decades performed a unique 
service to jazz with closely knit and inte- 
grated interpretations of the Duke’s own 
music giving full scope to the orchestra as a 
whole and only using soloists when they 
have something to say relevant to the music 
being played. The inclusion of men like 
Willie Smith and Louis Bellson, though 
brilliant individually, took away much of 
the character from the Duke’s music, and 
it is significant that the Duke has returned 
to his old and well-tried formula for his 
more recent recordings for Capitol. 

Taking this into account it must be said 
that these are both brilliant displays of 
invention and jazz feeling. Willie’s pure and 
tasteful alto playing is well suited to the 
nostalgic “Sophisticated Lady” whilst | 
find this version of Louis Bellson’s drum 
speciality more satisfying than the recent 
double-sided version. Was there really only 
one drummer on this? It sounds like two 
to me. Pet. 

STAN GETZ QUARTET 
(Esquire EP 16) 

This is, to my mind, ideal use of the EP 
medium since it presents a complete four 
title session, dating from April 1950, on 
one small disc. Stan’s tenor is bodied by 
ex-Herdsmen Tony Aless and Don Lamond 
plus Percy Heath on bass for four good old 
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good ones “You Stepped Out of a Dream” 
“My Old Flame”, “Lady in Red”, “Wrap 
Your Troubles in Dreams.” The unhurried, 
immaculate perfection that is Getz shines 
best on the slow paced “Old Flame” 
although the remainder are not far behind 
in the order of precedence. A.M. 


BENNY GOODMAN & HIS ORCH. 

It Had To Be You / This Can’t Be Love | 

My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms/ We’ll Never Know 
(HMV 7EG8029) 


I Ain’t Mad At Nobody / Don’t Be A Baby, 
Baby Man Here Plays Fine Piano / Darn 
That Dream. 

(Columbia SEG7524) 

Here is a varied selection of previously 
unissued Goodman recordings. 

The four items on HMV were recorded 
in 1938 when Harry James and Ziggy 
Elman were sharing trumpet honours in 
the band. Best track is **My Honey’s Lovin’ 
Arms” with it’s good solo work from Jess 
Stacy on piano, and Benny himself. The 
second features such artists as Johnny White, 
Johnny Mercer, Mel Powell and Cozy Cole, 
and is typical of the latter-day Goodman 
swing style. “Dream” includes an unexpec- 
ted and delightful vocal from Mildred 
Bailey. Pa, 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


on both HMV and Columbia 
this month 


WINGY MANONE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Downright Disgusted Blues / When _ the 
Saints / Dinner for the Duchess / When I 
Get You Alone Tonight 
(HMV 7EG8034) 

Four hitherto unissued sides by Wingy 
Manone’s orchestra.‘ Downright Disgusted’ 
has, in addition to Wingy’s vocalising and 
trumpet, a pleasant solo trom the late Chu 
Berry. The Saints never went marching 
anywhere to the extraordinary tune which 
has been given this title. It sounds more 
like an adaption of an Indian war dance, it 
might have been better called ““When the 
Indians Go Marching To Their Happy 
Hunting Grounds!” the remaining two 
tracks are run-of-the-mill Dixieland per- 
formances. 


JOHNNY HODGES 


JOHNNY HODGES 
Going Out The Back Way; Junior Hop; 
Queen Bess; Squaty Roo 
(HMV 7EG8030) 

The music is fine but the way these four 
titles are coupled is crazy! Why did they 
have to choose the last two titles for this 
EP when they have already been issued on 
LP as part of The Ellington Soloists— 
there are heaps of fine Hodges sides 
(deleted) which could have been used, but 
someone has to pick these two!Ain’t it stupid. 

However if you haven't bought the LP or 
(happy man) can afford to buy this for 
two titles only, I suggest you buy it without 
delay. This is small band Ellington music 
at its happy best, with the great Johnny 
Hodges playing as only he can. S.T 


MILT JACKSON MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 
(Esquire EP14) 

This EP plus the already issued four titles 
on 78 placed the Quartet at the top of 
Down Beat’s “Critics Poll” this year. No 
group has ever been more deserving of 
such an honour for here is a unit as unique 
and important as the Mulligan group. 

John Lewis is the inspiring genius behind 
the individual sound and his composition 

“The Queen’s Fancy” is a genuine fusion 

of Bach logic with jazz. “Delauney’s 
Dilemma” is one of those daintly little 
themes which only John could write. 
The other tracks are fresh versions of 
Vernon Duke’s “Autumn in New York” 
and a particularly noteworthy “But Not 
For Me.” 

No short review can do justice to this 
issue. I advise everyone with an unbiased 
mind and two ears to get this record as 
soon as they can. A 

LEE KONITZ QUARTET 
(Esquire EP15) 
‘Marshmallow’ and ‘Fishin’ Around” 


. (previously issued here on Melodisc) were 


recorded in June 1949 while the remaining 
titles on the disc, ‘““Tautology” and ‘Sound 
Lee’ were recorded three months later. All 
four tracks feature the uncanny closeness 
and affinity existing between Lee’s alto and 
Warne Marsh’s tenor. The easy tempoed 
“Fishin” is basically “I Never Knew” 
while the fast ‘Marshmallow’ uses the 
“Cherokee” harmonies. Technically the 
group is perfect but to my ears it lacks 
warmth. Sal Mosca and Arnold Fishkin 
are present on all four trades while drum- 
mer Jeff Morton replaces Denzil Best on 
the later recorded pair of tunes. A.M. 
FATS NAVARRO QUINTET 
(Esquire EP13) 

This is ‘“‘must’” month for, like EP-14, 
this should be in your collection too. The 
four titles hereon comprise the last record 
session attended by Fats in September 1949 
before his untimely death in July of the 
following year. “Stop” and “Go” appeared 
on Melodisc some years ago but readers 
may care to note that the version of “Go” 
on this new issue contains a different tenor 
solo by Don Lanphere; the 78 master was 
the result of joined tapes. The rhythm 
section in the phenomenal Haig-Potter- 
Roach partnership and “Go” contains one 
of Haig’s greatest recorded solos. The slow 
paced ‘“‘Infatuation” is, harmonicaliy, 
“Gone with the Wind” while “Wailing 
Wall” has an original sequence. Each title 
demonstrates the irreplaceable brilliance of 
the Navarro trumpet. 
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FATS NAVARRO 
and ILLINOIS JACQUET 


GARLAND WILSON—PIANO 
(HMV 7EG8032) 

These sides were made at Garland 
Wiison’s last recording session in 1951, and 
they are fine examples of the precise and 
meticulous style of playing which had 
become his trade-mark. His high register 
finesse, which includes those “whipped” 
chords and other pianistic niceties, is quite 
extraordinary, not to mention a remarkably 
sensitive and accurate left-hand, the com- 
bination of which has earned him a place 
among the great jazz pianists of all time. 
Sinclair Traill deserves credit for the super- 
vision of this session, and in particular for 
being the instigator of the “‘fill-in’’ number 

“Sweet Georgia Brown,” recorded without 
rehearsal and untimed, when the engineer 
metaphorically waved Garland over the 
last fence. Other tunes are:—‘‘Indiana; 
“Pll remember April’; and *‘Tenderly.” 

GL: 
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ANDREW, H. 


| Declare & Dark Clouds CROWN 122 
ARMENTA, MANUEL 
Riffin’ & Armentalude CROWN 123 


ATKINS, CLIFF 
Billie's Bounce & Blues For You ROYAL ROOST 592 
BABASIN, HARRY (ftg. Larry Bunker) 
La Rosita & Skylark & Tangerine & Easy to 
Remember & The Girl Friend & When 
Wist Star & Babo-ling. 
You Wish Upon a Star 
BELLSON, LOUIS 
Skin Deep & Loris & For —— Only 
| & Caxton Hall Swing 
4 NORGRAN LP MGN-i4 
BENNETT, BETTY 


Nobody's Heart & Some Other Time & 
Sure Thing & When i Fall in Love & 
Remind Me & Time After erg he — 

& A Hundred Years From To- 

TREND TL-1006 

BLAKEY, ART 

In the Basement & Little Girl Blue EMARCY 16007 

BLEY, PAUL 

Opus | & Teapot & Like Someone In Love & 
Spontaneous Combustion & Split Kick & 


1 Can't Get Started DESUT DLP-7 
BOSMAN, MILLIC 
Your Good Doin’ & Really Satisfied CAT 107 
BOSTIC, Earl 
These Foolish Things & Mambostic KING 4730 


BRADEN, TOMMY 
Do the Do & Did You Ever See a Monkey 


Play Fiddle ! UNITED 177 
BROWN, RCY 
Gal From Kokoma & Ain't Ita Shame ? KING 4731 


BRUEBECK, CAVE 
Don't Worry "Bout Me, Parts | & 2 COLUMBIA PE 9 
BUTERA, SAM 
Sam's Reverie & Who's Got the Key ? GROOVE 0033 
BUTTERBALL, TANK 
Street Boogie & Booker T. Blues NORGRAN 123 
CANADIAN ALL-STARS 
Hello Young Lovers & Takin’ a Chance Cn 

Love & Billy Boy & Things We Did Lact 

Summer DISCOVERY EP 16 
CAT MEN, THE (Sam: Taylor) 
S'posin’ & My Reverie M.G.M. 1179! 
CHARMS, THE 
Come To Me, Caby & My Baby Dearest 

Darling DELUXE 6056 
CLAYTON, BUCK 
How High the Fi & Blue Moon & Sentimenial 

Journey & Moten Swing (12 inch) COLUMBIA CL567 
COMMANDERS, THE 
The March of the Commanders (arr. 

Hefti) & Lazy Moonlight DECCA 29209 
COLE, COZY 
Hound Dog Special & A Terrible Sight 
DAVIS, BONNIE 
How Could You ! & Since You're Gone GROOVE 0032 
DAVIS, MAXWELL 
Look Sharp--Be Sharp & Oooh! ALADCIN 3252 
DAVISON, WILD BILL 
Original Dixieland One-Step & Keeping 

Out of Mischief & Squeeze Me & Memphis 

Blues & Dipper Mouth Blues & Sweet 

Gorgia Brown & The One | Love & 

Just the Blues SAVYOY MG 15029 


M.G.M. 11794 


DEE, BABY 
Don't Live Like That No More & Hold the 
Light For Me M.G.M. 11790 


DE FRANCO, BUDDY 
Tenderley & Lover Man & Deep Purple & 
Yesterdays & If | Should Love You 
NORGRAN MGN-16 
DIXON, FLOYD 


Moonshine & Roll, Baby, Roll CAT 106 
DOGGETT, BILL 
High Heels & Sweet Slumber KING 4732 


DOMINO, FATS 
| Lived My Life & You Can Pack Your 
Suitcase IMPERIAL 5301 
DORHAM KENNY (Jimmy and Percy Heath, 
Walter Bishop, Kenny Clarke) 
An Oscar for Oscar & Ruby, My Dear & Be 
My Love & Osmosis & | Love You & 
& Darn That Dream DeBUT DLP-9 
DREW, KENNY 
Bluesville & Angie & | Can Make You Love 
Me & Many Miles Away & Beautiful Lady 
& Remember April (12 inch) 


NORGRAN MGN-1002 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Primping for the Prom & B Sharp Boston 


COLUMBIA PE 12 
ELLIOTT, DON 
Angela & Five O'Clock Whistle & Every- 
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STANLEY DANCE 


thing . Love & Long Ago and Far Away & 

Imagination & There Will Never Be 

Another You & Susan Stands Pat & | 

Just Don't Care Anymore & Little But 

Nice & Laura & Bingo, Bango, Bongo & 

Don's Dilemma (12 inch) VICTOR LJM 1007 
ENEVOLDSEN, (fcc, Howard Roberts) 
Fast Buck & My Old Flame & Danza Do 

Brazil & Lulu’s Beck In Town & Bob 

White & Where Did the Gentleman 

Go & Snootie Little Cutie NOCTURNE NLP 6 
FIVE CHANCES, THE 
Nagasaki & | May Be Sma!! CHANCE 1157 
FIVE ROYALES, THE 
I'm Gonna Run It Down & Behave Your- 

self KING 4740 
FREEMAN, RUSS 
You Stepped Out of a Dream & At Last 

& Laugh Cry & The Eye Opener PACIFIC EP 4-19 
GAILLARD, SLIM 
| Can't Give You Anything But Love & 

You Goofed & Make Ir Do & This Is My 

Love & I'm In the Mood For Love & 

Yo Yo Yo & Chicken Rhythm & Go, 

Man, Go NORGRAN MGN-13 
GLENN, LLOYD 
Shadow Land & Tipsy ALADDIN 3237 
GOLDKETTE, JEAN 
I'm Gonna Meet My Sweetie Now & 

My Pretty Girl(1) & Proud of a Baby 

Like You & I’m Looking Over Four- 

Leaf Clover & Clementine & My Pretty 

Girl (2) & That's Just My Way of For- 

getting You & My Blackbirds are Blue 

Birds Now “X"' LVA 3017 
GOODMAN, BENNY 
Wolverine Blues & You're Right— I'm 

Wrong COLUMBIA PE 10 
GORDON, BOD 
Meet Mr. Gordon & Two Can Play & 

What a Difference 2 Day Makes & Onion 

Bottom & Tea for Two & Modus Oper- 

andi & For Sue & Love is Here to Stay 


PACIFIC JAZZ 

GRAAS, JOHN 
Egvpt & Be My Guest & Banancra & Frappe 

& Argyles & Pyramids & 6/4 Trend & Not 

Exactly TREND TL 1005 
GRAVES, CONLEY 
Carioca & My Ship 2: | Lefe My Hat In 

Haiti & Spring Will Be A little Late & 

One Morning In May & Love Letters & 

My Beautiful Lady & Dardanella 


NOCTURNE NLP 4 
GRIFFIN, JOHNNY 


PJLP-12 


Chicago Riffin’ & Flying Home OKEH 7036 
GRIMES, TINY 
Showboat Mambo & Frivolous Sal APOLLO 823 


GUITAR, SLIM 
Later For You Baby & Trouble Don’t Last 
SPECIALITY 527 

HAIG, AL (Lee Abrams- d; Bill Crow- b) 
Autumn In New York & Isn't It Romantic ! 

& Royal Garden Blucs & Moonlight In 

Vermont & All God's Chillun & Body 

and Soul & Gone With the Wind & 

On the Alamo ESOTERIC ESZ-7 
HAMBRO, LENN!= 
Feeding the Chickens & Mucho Pompero & 

Mambo Barbarita & Linda Luna SAVOY EP 8116 
HAMILTON, CHIZO 
Broadway & Street of Dreams & Nutty & 

What Is There To Say ? PACIFIC EP 4-20 
HARRIS, PEPPERMINT 
Black Cat Bone & Bye, Bye, Fare Thee Well 


MODERN 936 

HENDERSON, FLETCHER 
St. Louis Shuffle & Variety Stomp & My 

Sweet Tooth Says | Wanna & Roll On, 

Mississippi & Singing the Blues & Oh 

It Looks Like Rain & Strangers & Sugar 

Foot Strangers & Sugar Foot Stomp ‘*X'’ LVA 3013 
HIGGINS, CHUCK 
Broke & I'il Be There 
HILL, FREDDIE 
Knock Me Out & This Crooked Werld 


CHANCE 1159 

HINES, EARL 
A jumpin’ Something & If | Had You & 

I'm a Little Blackbird & Hollywood Hop 

& Crazy Rhythm & Humoresque & | 

Can't Believe That You're In Love With 

Me & The Web NOCTURNE NLP 5 
HODGES, JOHNNY 
Skokiaan & Sweet As Bear Meat 
HOLMAN, BILL 
Cousin Jack & Plain Folks 
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SPECIALITY 532 


NORGRAN 124 


CAPITOL 65000 


HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
I'm Mad & Everybody's Blues 
JACKSON, MILT 
Opus de Funk & Buhania & Soma & I've 

Lost You, Love PRESTIGE 183 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Sittin’ and Rockin’ & Mean To Me & 

Boot 'Em Up & Moe & Hippity Hop & 

Lazy Blues & What's the Riff & Blues 

in the Night & Where Are You ? & Fat 

Man Boogie (12 in.) CLEF MGC 622 
JAMES, ELMORE 
Dark and Dreary & Rock My Baby Right 


FLAIR 1048 

JAMES, HARRY 
Stompin’ At the Savoy Parts | & 2 COLUMBIA PE 8 
JONES, FLOYD 
Ain't Times Hard & School Days On My 

Mind VEE JAY 111 
KING, EARL 
No One But Me & Eating and Sleeping 


SPECIALITY 531 
LEWIS, GEORGE 
Introduction & Salute to Ohio State & 
Collegian & Mama Don't ‘Low No 
Music & Climax Rag & Lord, You 
Certainly Been Good To Me & High 
Society & If | Ever Cease To Love & 
World is Waiting For the Sunrise & 
Maryland, My Maryland & Just a Little 
While To Stay Here & Flee as a Bird & 
You Rascal, You & Burgundy Street 
Blues & Over the Waves & Bugle Boy 
Blues & Doctor Jazz & Red Wing & 
Corinne & Ice Cream & Chimes Blues & 
Sensation Rag & When the Saints & Muskrat 
Ramble & Finale (2x!2”) DISC JOCKEY DJL-!00 
LIGGINS, JIMMY 
| Ain't Drunk & Talking That Talk ALADDIN 3250 
LUCAS, BUDDY 
GROOVE 0030 


High Low Jack & No Dice 
McNEELEY, BIG JAY 
Beachcomber & Strip Tease Swing FEDERAL 12191 
MACHITO 
Relax and Mamto & Bananas SEECO 4151 
MACK, IDA MAY 
Mr. Forty-Nine Blues & Elm St. Blues & 

Goody Bye Rider & Wrong Doin’ 

Daddy EVA 
MANNONE, WINGY 
Panama & Swinging At the Hickory House 

& Tormented & Hesitation Blues & 

Basin St. Blues & Dallas Blues & Rhythm 

Saved the World & Sing Me a Swing 

Song LVA 3014 
MARVIN & JOHNNY 
Day In Day Out & Flip SPECIALITY 530 

EPIC 9066 


SPECIALITY 528 


MAYS, WILLIE & The Treniers. 
Out of the Bushes & Say Hey 
MEZZROW, MEZZ 
35th and Calumet & Sendin’ the Vipers & 
Old Fashioned Love & Apologies & Swing 
Session's Called To Order & Blues In 
Disguise & That's How | Feel Today & 
Hot Club Stomp “xXx LVA 3015 
MILES, LIZZIE (with Sam DeKemmel) 
Some of These Days & St. Louis Blues & 
Old Grey Bonnet & All of Me & Dark- 
ness On the Delta & Swannee River & 
Someday Sweetheart & Fidgety Feet 


COOK Lp. 

MISSOURIANS, THE 
Market Street Stomp & Prohibition Blues 

& I've Got Someone & Ozark Mounta:n 

Blues & Swingin’ Dem Cats & Scotty 

Blues & 400 Hop & Vine Street Drag ‘*X'’ LVA 3020 
MOODY, JAMES 
Poor Butterfly & St. Louis Blues EMARCY 16015 
MOST- ABE 
Daddy-O & Dew Drop & Blue Grass & 

What's Up TREND EP TE Sit 
MOST, SAM 
Scroobydoo & Night We Called It a Day & 

Eulalia & | Hear a Rhapsody & A Cuss 

Called Coss & There'll Never Be 

Another You DEBUT DLP II 
MULLIGAN, GERRY 
Five Brothers & My Old Flame & | Can't 

Get Started PACIFIC EP 4-21 
MUSSULI, BOOTS 
Diga Diga Doo & Lullaby In Rhythm 

CAPITOL 65002 

NORVO, RED 


There'll Never Be Another You & While 
We're Young & Jersey Bounce & Sum- 
mer Night “X"’ EP EVA 10 


continued on page 30 
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ALOFT ON A TOFT. 
Dear Sir, 

Although your Jazzman’s Diary 
writer makes an attempt to excuse 
himself by saying he approached Ken 
Colyer’s recently reformed band from 
a biassed angle, his remarks on Colyer’s 
kind of music marked a step backwards 
for the Journal. 

Mr. Nicholls should not try to write 
a criticism of a truly traditional group 
while he sits on the modern bandwagon. 
And if he is with the unmelodic, seem- 
ingly frustrated and progressive fifth 
flatteners, then he should not be 
entrusted with the Diary which should 
cater, surely, for all points of view, 
with impartiality. 

The oh-so-clever mutilation of 
Colyer’s efforts did nothing to en- 
courage the spreading of the real jazz 
gospel. Does Mr. Nicholls think that 
the traditions of New Orleans can ever 
be totally forgotten and that there is 
no need for re-creation of collective 
improvisational jazz? 

When the Colyer Band appeared at 
the Bodega in Manchester in August, 
it was received with enthusiasm. The 
virility of the group’s music was 
splendidly displayed and every member 
of the band showed adequate technique. 

The broadcast by Chris Barber the 
previous night was good but rather 
insipid and watered-down in com- 
parison to Colyer’s performance. 

The Journal appears to become more 
“modern” each month. If it is to cater 
for two schools of thought, it is up to 
the Editor to see that an even balanced 
is maintained. ALAN Tort, Bury. 


UNEASY LIES THE HEAD 
Dear Sir, 

In his article “A Picasso for all 
Tastes” (August, Jazz Journal) Mr. 
Raymond Horricks mourns Louis 
Armstrong’s adoption of semi- 
commercial policy with its consequent 
loss to jazz of many of the admirable 
Armstrong qualities. 

While in no way detracting from the 
greatness of Coleman Hawkins I feel 
Mr. Horrocks has not clarified several 
points. Firstly he seems to judge both 
men on recorded performances only 
and, unsound as this appears to me, 


ONE SWEET 


LETTER FROM 


I shall try to comment from the same 
angle. 

Admittedly, although we have had 
few ‘non-vocal’’ records recent 
years, we have had some. I refer to the 
three Brunswick LP’s LAT8017-19— 
to my mind, sheer delights of unin- 
hibited jazz. 

Secondly, | disagree that the words 
“commercial” or ‘“‘semi-commercial” 
really apply to Louis. Given a Swiss 
mountain song with accompaniment of 
zither and Chinese bells he would still 
offer a performance worthy of being 
called jazz. 

Thirdly, who can blame record 
companies for issuing discs which sell 
well. Demand governs supply in any 
business. 

The same would apply were Hawkins 
or even Jerry Mulligan as acceptable 
when singing as playing a saxophone. 

Further, Louis has been making 
records which are mainly vocal for over 
twenty years (H’M.V. DLP1036 will 
corroborate) so presumably Mr. 
Horrocks’ remarks on “‘semi-commerc- 
ialism”” date from the early 1930's. 
If so, all I can say is that I am extremely 
sorry for him. 

Now, regarding Hawkins, about 
whom Mr. Horrocks says “whose 
underating ideals . . . have elevated him 
to the throne vacated by Armstrong . .” 
It would seem he means that Hawkins 
has not succumbed to the demands of 
commercialism, yet earlier in the same 
article he quoted such recent Hawkins 
recordings as “Ruby” “Amber” and 
the “Moulin Rouge” theme music! 
(Shades of Frank Weir and his “Happy 
Wanderer’) 

No, great as Hawkins undoubtedly 
is, Louis’ “*Midas Touch” treatment of 
the slender material he records is more 
than enough to fix most firmly on his 
head his crown as King of Jazz! 

And after all that, many thanks for a 
really great magazine, keep up the 
good work! 

J. B. STEEDMAN, Ware, Herts. 


LADIES FIRST. 
Dear Sir, 
In last month’s issue of ‘Jazz Journal’ 
you printed a letter from Mr. G. J. 
Pugh of Bristol. In it he complained 
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that an article by Miss Rae Wittrick 
on Bunk Johnson was ‘rather contro- 
versial’ in its nature. Surely, being 
controversial is no crime! Miss Witt- 
rick’s article ‘Bunk or Bunkum’ is 
self-explanatory with regard to her 
intentions. 

Mr. Pugh’s later comments reveal 
that he, himself, is falling into his own 
alleged crime; arousing controversy. He 
claims that Bunk was only ‘a very 
mediocre trumpeter’ when he made a 
comeback into the jazz field in the 
‘forties’. With this statement I should 
largely agree. | have not heard Bunk’s 
‘Franklin St. Blues’ but if it is anything 
like his work on ‘Down by the River- 
side’ or ‘All the Girls go Crazy’ it shows 
that many times he enters the ensemble 
off-pitch, his technique and tone are 
often bad, and his playing is laboured. 
In spite of all this there are still traces 
of his old mastery inspired by his 
great heart and his genuine love of 
the jazz idiom. 

In his later work, however, he had 
improved almost beyond recognition. 
As Miss Wittrick remarks, he had a 
‘never-ending knowledge of subtle 
mastery and variation, suggesting the 
tune rather than blatantly blasting it in 
our faces’. Some of his best work may 
be heard in the coupling ‘High Society/ 
Just a closer Walk with Thee’. 

1 am not aware if Mr. Pugh has heard 
Bunk’s work on his horn whilst playing 
with Bechet, but if he has not, I can only 
advise him to buy his record of ‘Up in 
Sidney’s Flat’ issued on Vogue. This is 
Bunk Johnson ‘in excelsis’. His sympa- 
thetic improvising behind clarinet and 
trombone is superb and his magnificent 
tone and control throughout his solo 
are pointers which indicate that he is 
well to the forefront of great jazzmen. 

With regard to Bunk’s early fault of 
dropping out during a chorus; | wonder 
how well Mr. Pugh would manage to 
control a trumpet in his late sixties. 

It is to Bunk Johnson’s everlasting 
credit that his hallmarks of quality, 
style and tone make his work instantly 
recognisable on every one of his records. 

However, Mr. Pugh also feels that the 
George Lewis Bands as a whole and 
the Rhythm Section in particular are 

Continued on page 30 
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heavy and depressing. When George 
Lewis once said ‘We only try to play 
like the fellows used to play,” he and 
his band would be better able to 
re-create the original style of New 
Orleans than any advice, however 
helpful, from Humphrey Lyttelton. 
Mr. Pugh cites “Two Jim Blues’ as 
representing a typical depressing 
offering from Lewis. I cannot agree 
with this and would advise him to 
turn over the record and listen to 
*Milenberg Joys’ if he really wants to 
listen to a band that can generate so 
much sheer excitement and _ tension 
whilst retaining such a relaxed style. 
Perhaps Mr. Pugh prefers a rhythm 
section similar to the one on the new 
Coleman Hawkin’s opus ‘Picasso’. 
Before closing, | should like to say 
how much enjoyment, knowledge and 
entertainment can be gleaned from 


Britain’s best jazz magazine, ‘Jazz 
Journal’. ANTHONY Lump, Harrogate 
JUMBLE SALE ? 

Dear Sir, 


| have just purchased my first copy 
of “Jazz Journal” (August), and I feel 
I must congratulate you, on your 
excellent magazine, both for its’ con- 
tents and its’ attractive appearance. 
| was particularly pleased to find in 
“The Jazz Library” PaeR 2531. I have 
long felt that this disc was a Clarence 
Williams coupling and this does confirm 
it. 

A suggestion—can you, with your 
circulation as a backing, bring any 
pressure to bear on the record com- 
panies with respect to their L.P. issues? 
A number of discs are being issued 
which contain just one side from 
several previously issued 78's and 
possibly some hitherto unissued sides, 
which means duplicating one’s records 
in order to obtain these new sides, 
whereas a little thought at H.Q. could 
mean that we could dispose of our 
unwanted 78’s in favour of L.P.’s. 
The E.M.I. group are particularly 
guilty of this sort of thing e.g. ““Muggsy 
Spanier”, “Laughin’ Louis”, and 
especially the ‘Jelly-Roll Morton R.H.P’. 

One other suggestion, could we have 
a review of the King Oliver recordings 
which have now appeared on the 
“London” label (If this has not already 
been done). I would particularly like 
to know which sides are the same as 
the Brunswick issues and which are 
different. “‘Mabels Dream”’ is different 
I know, as the coda is completely unlike 
that on the 78 version, and two of the 
other sides differ in tempo, but I feel 
that much remains to be cleared up. 

L. WriGHr, Enfield. 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
continued from page 


ODOM, KING 

Basin Street Blues & Amazin’ Willie Mays 
PERSPECTIVE 500! 

OLIVER, KING 


West End Blues & I've Got That Thing & 
Freakish Light Blues Nos. 3 and 4 & Can 
1 Tell You? & My Good Man Sam & 
Sweet Like This & New Orleans Shout 

LVA 3018 

PARIS, WILBUR DE (with Sidney De and 
Simeon) 

Under the Double Eagle & Shreveport 
Stomp & Battle Hymn of the Republic _ 
Sensation & Marchin’ and Swingi 


ATLANTIC ALS 143 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Now's the Time & | Remember You & 
Confirmation & Chi Chi & | Hear Music 
& Laird Baird & Kim & Cosmic Rays 
CLEF M G C-157 
PETTIFORD, OSCAR (Phil Urso, ts; Julius 
Watkins, French horn; Walter Bishop, p: 
Charles Mingus, b; Percy Brice, d). 
The Pendulum at Falcon’s Lair & Tamalpais 
& Jack the Fieldstalker & Stockholm 
Sweetnin’ & Low and Behold DEBUT DLP 8 
PHILLIPS, FLIP 
Cottontail & Blues for the Midgets & If | 
Had You & What Is This Thing Called 
Love ? & Swinging In the Rain & Some- 
one To Watch Over Me & I'm Putting 
All My Eggs in oe Basket & Gina CLEF MG C-158 
POLK, LUCY ANN 
It Could Happen To You & Imagination & 
But Beautiful & Swinging On a Star & 
Aren't You Glad You're You & Darn 
That Dream & Polka Dots and Moon- 
beams TREND TL 1008 
POWELL, CHRIS. 
| Love Paris Mambo & Secret Love Mambo 


GRAND 112 
PRADO, PEREZ 
Skokiaan & The High and ms Mig 
20 /47-5839 
PRINCE, BOBBY 
Better Think It Over & If You Only Knew 
CHANCE 1158 


EMARCY 16009 


QUINICHETTE, PAUL 
P.Q. Blues & Bot, Bot 
REY, BOBBY 
Ssh Mambo & Blue Mambo 
ROLAND, JOE 
Sally is Gone & Dee Dee's Dance & Half 
Nelson & Love Is Just a Plaything & 
Garrity’s Flight & Indian Summer & I've 
Got the World Ona String & Stephanie's 
Dance SAVOY MG 15034 
ROSOLINO, FRANK 
That Old Black Magic & Yo Yo 
RUGOLO, PETE 
Sidewalks of New York Mambo & Man- 
hattan Mambo COLUMBIA 40286 
SHAW, ARTIE (Hank Jones, p; Tal Farlow, g 
Joe Roland, vibes; Tommy Potter, 6; Irv 
Kluger, d). 
Sequence In B Flat & I've Got a Crush On 
You & The Sad Sack CLEF MG C-159 
Sunny Side Up & Autumn Leaves & When 
the a Come Back to Saint Quentin & 
Tender’ CLEF MG C-160 
SHAW, ROSA 
Lord, Save Me & Talking About a Child CHANCE 5008 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
Tiempo de Ciencerro, Parts | & 2 
Caravan, Parts | & 2 
SHUFFLERS, THE 
Lovin’ On My Mind & Ain't Nothin’ 
Wrong With That OKEH 7040 
SMITH, JOHNNY 
I'll Remember April & What's New ? 


ROYAL ROOST 593 
STEPHEN, PRECHER 


FLAIR 1049 


CAPITOL 6500! 


M.G.M. EP X1088 


So Far Away & Whoopin’ and a Hollerin’ RPM 414 
SUNNYLAND, SLI 
Shake It Baby & Woman Trouble JOB 1105 
THORNTON, WILLIE MAE 
Stop Hoppin’ On Me & Story of My Blues 
PEACOCK 1642 

TUCKER, BESSIE 
Got Cut All To Pieces & Fort Worth and 

Denver Blues & Frying Pan Skillet Blues 

& Penitentiary Blues “X'' EP EVA 8 
TURNER, TITUS 
Hello, Stranger & Devilish Women OKEH 7038 


URSO, PHIL & BOB BROOKMEYER 
Chiketa & Stop Watch & Ozzie’s Ode & 
Wizard's Gizzard SAVOY EP XP 8118 
WALKER, T-BONE 
Teen-Age Baby & Strugglin’ Blues IMPERIAL 5299 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
| Don't Hurt Anymore & Dream MERCURY 70439 
WESS, FRANK (Wess, ts and fl; Jimmy Jones, p; 
Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, d; Henry Coker, 
Benny Powell, tb). 
Basie Ain't Here & Some Other Spring & 
Wess Point & Mishawka & Frankosis & 
You're My Thrili & Flute Song 
COMMODORE FL 20.031 
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WILLIAMS, EARL 
Let’s Make Love Tonight & | Can't Go O 


n 
SAVOY 1133 

WILLIAMSON, CLAUDE 

All _ s Chillun Got Rhythm & Woody 


Yo CAPITOL 65003 
WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY 
She Brought Life Back to the Dead & 


Gettin’ Out of Town TRUMPET 215 
WILLY & RUTH 
Love Me & Cordelia SPARK 105 


YANCEY, JIMMY 
Five O'Clock Blues & Yancey Stomp & 

State St. Special & Tell "Em About Me & 

Death Letter Blues & Cryin’ In My 

Sleep & Yancey's Bugle Call & 35th and 

Dearborn LVA 3000 
(Columbia records bearing the prefix ‘‘PE’’ are 
“Priceless Editions’’, special records given free to 
purchasers of LP and EP records, and only thus ob- 
tainable. 


GET YOUR DISCS 
from 


Boug. Dobell 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector—Foreign and Rare, New 
Secondhand and L.P. Discs. 
Records also sent abroad free of 
Purchase Tax 
If you live in the Provinces, we have a 
special service for You—WRITE 
TODAY for FREE MONTHLY 
MAILING LIST 
J.R.R.A OF COURSE ! 


Overseas Service! ! 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
London’s Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records overseas, 
“Our experience is your Guide” 

HOME SERVICE 
orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
requested. 

CALLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system en- 
ables you to find your long want- 
ed record in 30 seconds-try us 
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"MASTERCRAFT. 
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Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, W.1 Gerrard 1604 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knowS 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON BOURNEMOUTH. CROYDON 
Eric Heath, Addiscombe Music Shop, : 
International Bookshop, 230, Old Christchurch Road, 235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, g 
52, Charing Cross Road, asian Croydon, Surrey. 
London, W.C.2. NOTTINGHAM 
LIVERPOOL 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Paynes Music Shop, Hessy’s Ltd., Nottingham. 
213, Bromley Road, 18/20, Manchester Street, 
Staford, -EC.6. Livespost 1. LONDON continued) 
GLASGOW London Jazz Club Record Shop 
Agate & Co., eenemeael 82, High Street, 
9, 
183, Stoke Newington Church The Record Shop, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Street, London, N.16. Glasgow, E.1. The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
BIRMINGHAM Streatham, S.W.16. 
Mastercraft Instruments & tera” 
Products, The Diskery, — - Dobell, 
4, Soho Street, 6/7, Moor Street, 77, Charing Cross Road, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Birmingham, 5. London, W.C.2. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: HlTher Green 3134 
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General 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word 
and now A SPECIALIST SAP- 


PHIRE REPLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. BSR 5/!1. Acos & GPX — 
§/8. Collaro Studio 9/3. Con- 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


COLLECTORS 


WANTED—-YOUR UNWANTED RE- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
bold type : 6d. per word 


noisseur— 13/7. Decca X/M/S Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
(inc. .003 for old records) 13/!1.| LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London or what have you? Cash or exchange— | ‘White Hart." Southall— 
Garrard Astatic 8/7. Garrard £17 (LAR 1880) home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
Turnover I7/I1. Send cost of LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 83, 105 and 607. 
sapphire only and pickup head if Street, London, W.1I. (Ger. 1604). 
necessary. DIAMOND STYLI TEAD JAZZ CLUB. E 
(003 A400) SRS L.P’S. American. Continental, Miller, 
J 0. -R.S. ept. 
il HEATHERLEY DRIVE. Kenton, Ellington, Herman, Les Brown GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
ILFORD, ESSEX. orchestras; Peterson, Garner, etc. List on £5/10/0 Easy (Band “JAZZ CARDINALS" 
= payments ctamford, Dept. C20., 20 College | Weekly Subscription |/3d. only 
PEN AND PERSONAL Application. Box No. 1001. Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
Friendships. Introductions all 
districts. All ages. Send Wil! anyone interested in becom 
300 JAZZ and SWING RECORDS FOR SALE YARDLEY & Co., ‘'The Music Shop for ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
Hanson Merlyn Avenue ‘Den- many deletions, foreign and rare discs. all musical requirements'’, 96, Tavistock Road, FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
ton, Manchester. : S.A.E. for list. Box 1092. Plymouth CLUB, please write for details to: 
BARG 21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005, SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUS 
larz journal. — 640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED (Licensed). Fridays, ie 
alee ag te , London, N.W.! RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS" or tions 8, Orley Drive, liford, 
Particulars DISPOSALS" in these columns for 6d. per Essex 
MUSICIANS. Send for free list record-—-Minimum 3—Maximum 20 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct a 
key for your instrument nd 
improve your busking. Sp ¢ 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford 
All classified adveriisements mus! be prepaid anc should arrive wet biter (aia the {0th of the month prior to publication. 


Box No. counts as two words and a Service fee « 


For 


PHC TOGRAPHS- 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds 
Earl Hines Jelly 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/44. for any four, post tree 
6 3d. the set of eight, post free. 


Sidney Bechet 


RECORD CHANGER 


Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaun 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 


by JOHN LUCAS 


Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


Duke Ellington 
Roll Morton 


your 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5 Dance. 


3 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 


Price 2/9 


av. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


each lot post free. 


Library 
SHEEEF 


Famous JELLY 
Mamie’s Blues. 
Bolden’s Blues. 
Frog-I- 


ve 


Sweet Substitute If 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


- 3/- 


4 - extra is also charced. 


MUSIC 
Famous JELLY ROLL 


MORTO™ 


ROLL MORTON numbers 
Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
The Crave, The Naked 

More Rag. The Miserere. 

. Why? We are Elks. If You 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN 


post free 4 issues - 7/6. 


WORLD JAZZ 


Bargain 


JAZZ QUARTERLY 


(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 


Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


LITERATURE 


Selection of British and 


Foreign Jazz Publications. 


Corresponding membership in the New 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, 


Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


Published m 


W. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


12/- 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


onthly in Buenos Aires 


per year. 
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PRESENT A SENSATIONAL NEW RECORD..... 


t 
BY 


( 
) LOUIS JORDON and his TYMPANY FIVE 


Whisky Do Your Stuff— 
Dad Gum Ya Hide Boy — _ —_ 1400 


at last? 


BILL McGUFFIE — LP Playtime In Paris - — MLP505 


Playtime in Paris 
GEORGE LEWIS leading the EUREKA BRASS BAND 
(The only authentic New Orleans Funeral Parade ever recorded) 


mited rFarinam street, Tambpriage Circus, 


7" 45 
EXTENDED PLAY 


SHORTY ROGERS 
(Bill Perkins, tenor saxophone) Blues 
for Brando; Chino; The wild one; 
Windswept (a// from Columbia film, 
“The Wild One”)  7EG 8044 


BUNNY BERIGAN 
Ain’t she sweet; Jazz me blues; Peg o’ 
my heart; I cried for you 7EG 8036 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
Stardust; Barnacle Bill, the sailor 
featuring Bix Beiderbecke, Benny Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey and Gene Krupa); 
Lazybones; Snowball 7£G 8037 


KING OLIVER 
Call of the freaks; Mule face blues; The 
trumpet’s prayer; Boogie Woogie 7£G 8039 


MecKINNEY’S COTTON 
PICKERS Laughing at life; 
‘Baby won’t you please come home; Zonky; 
If I could be with you one hour tonight 
7EG 8041 


“HIS MASTER’ VOICE” RECORDS ‘FATS’ WALLER 


Don’t try your jive on me; I repent; 
Come down to earth, my angel; Pantin’ 
in the Panther Room 
7EG 8042 


LONG PLAY 353: R.p.m. 


DJANGO REINHARDT 
in a swing selection DLP 1045 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra 
OV Man Rebop (including 
10 popular numbers) DLP 1047 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


and his Red Hot Peppers 
New Orleans selection DLP 1044 


KEYBOARD KINGS of JAZZ 
featuring Count Basie and his 
Instrumentalists and Rhythm; Meade 
** Lux ’’ Lewis; Earl Hines and his 
Orchestra; Jimmy Yancey; Duke Ellington; 
Pete Johnson and Albert Ammons; 
** Fats ’’? Waller and his Rhythm; and 
Jelly Roll Morton DLP 1048 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LID. (RECORD DIVISION) 
8-II GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON W.I 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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RHYTHM AND BLUES 


A new Jazz Market Created exclusively in this Country by Vogue with the Top 
American R & B Artists 


TOP SELLING R & B RECORD EARL BOSTIC FLAMINGO V2145 


A Selection of Best Selling Records in this idiom 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON (Vocal) Just Jazz Concert WYNONIE ‘* BLUES ’’ HARRIS (Vocal) 
V2060 No rollin’ Blues V.2172 BLOODSHOT EYES 
Big Fine Girl Lollipop Mama 


V.2111 Lovin’ Machine 
Luscious Woman 


HELEN HUMES (Vocal) Just Jazz Concert V.2166 Adam come and get your rib 


V.2048 = Million Dollar Secret I like my baby’s pudding 
If I could be with you 
one hour to-night VOCAL GROUPS 


THE DOMINOES 


TINY BRADSHAW & HIS ORCH. (Vocal) V.2135 Have Mercy Baby 


V.2146 Breaking up the House That’s what your doing to me 

Walk that Mess V.9012 Sixty Minute Man 

I can’t escape from you 

BULL MOOSE JACKSON (Vocal) THE SWALLOWS 
V.2129 Nosey Joe V.2136 It ain’t the meat 

I know who threw the whiskey in the well Roll Roll Pretty Baby 

R & B INSTRUMENTAL 

TAB SMITH GENE AMMONS 
V2172 Ace High V.2235 Full Moon 


Deezay Special 
V.2203 Down Beat 
Boogie Joogie V.2245 _— Big Slam, Pt 1 & 2 (Concert) 


Jughead Ramble 


Latest up to Date Numerical Catalogue available to Trade 1/6. Complete List of all Tempo records available Send 24d 


VOGHIE RECORDS ITH FHIHAM ONDON W ELEPHONE 
VOGUE RECORDS LI Jey rULTIAM ROAD., LONDON KNiohtsbridge 4256 7.8 


DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON “ORIGINS OF JAZZ”, LONDON and VOCALION RECORDS 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell England 
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